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VACATIONS. 


F one whole month, each year, could be 
set apart as a season for rest and recrea- 
tion, it would, doubtless, be, by unanimous 
consent, the month of August. This seems 
to be a sort of turning point in the year— 
a kind of goal up to which all nature, in 
these latitudes, industriously toils and puffs, 
and around which it slowly swings, like a 
racer upon the course, for a backward 
journey to the starting-place. We reach 
this period of the year with no diminution 
of vigor. Just as the shorn fields are now 
ready to yield to the husbandman a second 
crop, and as the forest trees, in the pleni- 
tude of life, now send forth, here and there, 
fresh leaves and buds, so, up to this point, 
we preserve all our usual strength, and 
only need what is comparatively but a mo-~ 
ment’s breathing, es we turn the stake 
which marks the completion of one-half of 
our yearly race. We may go on, to be 
sure, in @ continuous circle, and, perhaps, 
run over this circle several times with ease 
and constantly increasing credit, but (and 
there is no denying it) we will, event- 
ually, drop, and be carried out of the ring, 
while others, who have cautiously stopped 
to refresh themselves on the way, will con- 
tinue to sweep around the course steadily, 
and with unabated vigor, long after we 
have been pronounced unfit for further 
* service. 

This newly-mown hay that greets our 
nostrils, on every side, fairly makes us 
bound with pleasure. Years ago, during 
our early school days, it used to look so 
jolly, and puff into our faces words which 


sounded very much like “There’s a good 
time coming, boys, work a little longer ;” 
and the schoolmaster heard the words and 
rejoiced in them as much as any of us, at 
least, that is our present opinion, though 
we used to think that he begrudged the 
long vacation promised to us by the new 
hay in the barns, and the green nuts upon 
the trees, and the morning-glories upon 
the fences, and the young frogs in; the 
ditches. There is, now, no dpubt in, our 
mind that the schoolmaster loves tlie long 
summer vacation as much as the boys 
whom he sometimes unwisely counsels not 
to spend it-allin play. In fact, we have had 
some exparienee as a schoolmasten ourself, 
and, in that eapacity, have entarad:upon our 
summer vaeation with feelings of pleasure 
whieh we never knew as a.school-boy. 

During the four or six weeks’ holidays, 
we did not, to be sure, when a teacher, 
abandon ourself to a continuous round of 
amusement; nor was that necessary to the 
full benefits to be. derived from the free- 
dom we enjoyed. The. bare-contemplation 
of this freedom; the certainty that we 
could sleep with impunity until'nine o’clock 
in the morning; that we could whistlp, or 
read a novel, all day long in our sehool 
room; that we eauld tinker the: desks, 
mend the slates, patch the books, or go a 
fishing; gave a charm to life whieh it had 
not possessed for many: months before, and 
we grew fat and strong from very want of 
care. 

A summer vacation, not for the teacher 
and the school-boy alone, is becoming an 
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institution among us, and one worthy to be 
defended and preserved. Every one, now- 
a-days, from the errand-boy in the corner 
grocery to the first minister of State, feels 
entitled to the full benefits of it. Entire 
change of employment during at least one 
week, and, if possible, six, together with 
change of place, once every year, is becom- 
ing quite as much a part of life as a winter 
coat or a spring bonnet. Every human 
occupation, trom that of service at the bar 
to that of ministration at the altar, requires 
one annual visit to the country, or the sea- 
shore, with the shooting, fishing, bathing, 
and billiard-playing incidental thereto. 
The man who sells his time and services 
without duly providing for a thing so es- 
sential to his usefulness, wrongs not only 
himself but society, whom he has no right 
to cheat of that vigor of mind and body 
with which it is possible for him to per- 
form his role. 

In extenuation of any negligence of 
health or comfort, or happiness in this 
world, we cannot plead that we expect to 
go hence to a better world. It is our duty 
to live in the present, and to make the most 
of it. Inthe unknown future there may 
be occupations more agreeable than school- 
teaching, or shoemaking, and there may be 
pleasures more satisfactory than those af- 
forded at the White Mountains, or on the 
sea-shore; yet let us teach and make shoes 
without complaining; nay, let us desire to 
teach and make shoes, and let us strengthen 
our hands and prolong our lives to this end, 
if by such labors we can render ourselves 
most useful to our generation. There are 
no occupations in this world more honora- 
ble or more lucrative than teaching and 
shoemaking. Compared, however, with the 
vccupations of heaven, they must be very 
mean. In the same way, compared with 
other places, of which we know nothing, 
the White Mountains and the sea-shore, 
especially Cape May and Atlantic City, 
must be very dreary; yet these Elysian 
fields, these basking-grounds for corporeal 
schoolmasters and shoemakers, must not 
be depreciated beeause, forsooth, more 
charming retreats may be opened to disem- 
bocied pedagogues and cordwainers, No, 
it will not do for us to spoil ourselves as 
teachers and shoemakers, under the plea 
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that we are fit to be saints and angels. 
Until we do go from this world, we must 
labor to stay in it, not simply content to do 
our work, but striving to keep ourselves in 
such condition as to work most effectively. 
It will not do to weary ourselves to death. 
We must take advantage of the curves, and 
sometimes slacken our speed on the jour- 
ney of life. Rest and change are good for 
us at proper intervals. Rest, to be service- 
able, need not be absolute inactivity ; and, 
to the same end, change need not be a 
translation from earth to heaven. The 
White Mountains and the sea-shores,—let 
their mansions be ever so dirty and their 
apartments ever so small,—may furnish 
healthful variety. The want of the com- 
forts and conveniences that one always 
finds at home, is sometimes the very thing 
that we most need in order to be made 
happy. With a wife and four children at 
Cape May, stowed away in a cubby-hole 
not large enough for a bath-room, one may 
sweat off poisonous humors which he could 
not get rid of during a lifetime in a spacious 
chamber on the Fifth Avenue. Broken 
bell-wires, bewildered servants, dirty tow- 
els and yellow rain-water, may work such 
purgation to his temper as to keep him ra- 
diant for a twelve-month; and, then, stale 
meats and fermented vegetables, like a trip 
across the English Channel, may rid him 
of superfluous bile. 

Many people are apt to complain of the 
poor accommodations and bad living at the 
various watering-places and other summer 
resorts; but it is because they do not un- 
derstand the secret, the philosophy of the 
matter. All pills are not sugar-coated. 
In fact, you cannot sugar-coat, advanta- 
geously, every remedy for the various “ills 
that flesh is heir to.” It would be absurd 
to undertake to administer a bow! of salts 
and senna in capsules, or to give an emetic 
under the influence of chloroform. It is 
precisely the same with summer resorts. 
In order to make them most conducive to 
health and happiness they must be cramped, 
crowded, and dirty, especially when they 
are intended for the fashionable and 
wealthy. 

Now, some persons may think that we 
are here speaking ironically; but for the 
gravity of our observations, we appeal tc 
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all newspaper reporters, and book-critics, 
who are known to be men not only of un- 
impeachable veracity, but of sound judg- 
ment, and great penetration. 

Let us repeat it: itis not only rest, but 
change of employment, both for the mind 
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and body, that we need throughout the 
journey of life. Our system of public in- 
struction very wisely recognizes this ; expe- 
rience approves of it, and custom seems to 
be providentially establishing and securing 
its practice. 


THE NEED OF MORE GENERAL CULTURE AMONG TEACHERS. 


N opinion has prevailed, and still pre- 

vails to a very considerable extent, 
that a teacher needs but a very limited 
knowledge of a very limited number of 
books in order to keep a school. “Oh, 
yes!” says the Rev. Dr. Periwig, a County 
School Commissioner, “Oh, yes! I have 
examined Mr. Jones; he is nothing ex- 
traordinary, as I supposed, from the shape 
of his head; he will not astonish the world 
with his wisdom, that’s certain; but I 
guess he'll answer for the Ding Valley 
school: the children are small, and not 
many of them; let him be licensed, and 
set him to work.” 

Reverend doctors, as well as other kinds 
of doctors, are sometimes very stupid about 
such matters; and by their tolerance of 
ignorance in those whom they intrust with 
the management of schools, do very much 
to degrade the profession of teaching, as 
well as to injure the youth whom it is their 
business to aid and protect. Why the Rev. 
Dr. should pronounce Mr. Jones to be no 
better than an ignoramus, and, in the same 
breath, to be good enough to take care of 
the Ding Valley school, is a mystery. 
Now if Ding Valley school were infected 
with the whooping-cough, or the itch, the 
Rev. Dr would, perhaps, think the chil- 
dren required the services of a very learned 
physician, who had graduated at Yale Col- 
lege, had taken two courses of medical lec- 
tures at the New York University, and 
had practiced in the best hospitals of Paris, 
It would be awful, in the Rev. Dr.’s opin- 
ion, to call in some old woman, or some 
ignorant quack, to prescribe for a roomful 
of scratching and half-choked children; 
but Mr. Jones, “ who is nothing extraordi- 
nary,” will answer very well to begin the 
work of educating their immortal minds, 


It is a matter for public thanksgiving, 
that the Rev. Dr. has preached his last ser- 
mon, and that other similar old fogies are 
dying out. Common sense has, at last, 
declared, that in no profession, not except 
ing the law, or theology, does a man re- 
quire a more general stock of knowledge, 
or more liberal culture, than in that of 
teaching; and the declaration is becoming 
generally admitted; and, as a result, our 
public schools are rapidly becoming our 
best and most popular schools. 

To make the study of Geography inter- 
esting and instructive, the teacher must 
not limit his own knowledge of that sub- 
ject to the text-book in hand. In connec- 
tion with it, he should be familiar with 
Astronomy, Geology, and, in fact, with 
nearly all the natural sciences. So, in 
Grammar, it is not enough for the teacher 
to be acquainted with Etymology and the 
rules of Syntax; he must possess that inti- 
mate knowledge of language which is to 
be acquired only by familiarity with the 
works of the most elegant writers; he 
must be a student of ancient and modern 
languages; and should, himself, practice 
continually with the pen, 

An author is said to be versatile. when 
he employs the truths accumulated from 
observation. investigation, and experiment, 
by appropriating them to himself, and re- 
producing them in new and. attractive 
forms. Just so the cultivated teacher em- 
ploys his treasures of knowledge, in pre- 
senting them to the minds of his pupils 
with originality and tact, and showing the 
harmony which subsists among all branches 
of learning, and how each forwards and is 
ailled by all. 

“To educate a child perfectly,” says 
Channing, “requires profounder thought, 
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greater wisdom, than to govern a State ;” 
and for this plain reason—that the inter- 
ests and wants of the latter are more su- 
perficial, coarser, and more obvious than 
the spiritual capacities, the growth of 
thought and feeling, and the subtle laws of 
the mind, which must all be studied and 
comprehended before the work of educa- 
tion can be thoroughly performed. It 
naturally follows, then, that those who are 
intrusted with these immortal minds, can 
not be persons of medium culture. 

In speaking of the qualifications of a 
teacher, some eminent essayist has enumer- 
ated the branches, as nearly as | can re- 
member, in which a schoolmaster is ex- 
pected to be proficient. “A thorough 
knowledge of the common branches is in- 
dispensable. An understanding of Pneu- 
matics and Chemistry, and of whatever is 
curious or proper to excite the attention 
of the youthful mind—an insight into Me- 
chanics, with statistics—Geology, or the 
quality of soils—Botany—the Constitution 
of his country and laws—the Languages, 
modern and dead—cum multis aliis.” 
This appears formidable, to be sure; and it 
must be confessed, that were applicants for 
our public schools to be subjected to an 
examination upon all these topics, hundreds 
would go unemployed. 

Could our schoo!s be under proper super- 
vision, many of the evils resulting from the 
empioyment of incompetent teachers might 
be avoided; but so long as we have igno- 
rant or indifferent school officers, we must 
expect to be burdened with ignorant teach- 
ers; and, what is to be deeply regretted, 
ignorant teachers in order to conceal their 
ignorance, are sometimes constrained to 
resort to lying; and although liars gen- 
erally come to grief, their example does 
not fail to be pernicious. I call to mind a 
case jn point. Paying, one day, a visit to 
a schoo}, | found a teacher conducting an 
exercise in ‘reading. A pretty, interesting 
child, whose face was lighted up with the 
“love of learning,” read the following par- 
agraph soon after my entrance: 

“The nautilgs is sometimes gifted with 
great powers of locomotion; and of those 
so gifted, the flying squid is a good exam- 
ple.” Apparently not understanding what 
ehe had read, she returned to the word 





nautilus, spelled it over to herself, and then 
asked: “Please, sir, what does that word 
‘nautilus’ mean?” “A nautilus? Oh, 
certainly,” replied the teacher. “A nau- 
tilus is a bird inhabiting the Andes moun- 
tains.” He had no sooner given this piece 
of intelligence, than another little girl with 
sparkling eyes, threw up her hand for per- 
mission to speak; which, being granted, 
she in the most provokingly innocent man- 
ner cried out: “Oh, teacher! we've got 
two neautiluses at home. Uncle Andrew 
bronght them, last Fall, when he came 
from sea. They are beautiful shells, all 
carved with pictures of ships, men, and 
whales. He says the sailors did it, and 
that they come up from the deep sea, and 
sail on the ocean like boats, and carry their 
pearly houses on their backs.” 

Of course the teacher had nothing more 
to add, and will probably not soon forget 
the information he received concerning 
the nautilus. 

This was an exhibition of ignorance, 
gross enough, to be sure, yet with some 
opportunity of improving it. But on 
another occasion I witnessed one, which a 
subsequent attempt on the part of the 
teacher to explain, only rendered him 
doubly ridiculous. It occurred at a large 
meeting of the teachers and friends of edu- 
cation, held not many months since. A 
prominent professor in a Polytechnic 
school having been announced to lecture, 
drew from his pocket a written discourse, 
and commenced reading according to pro- 
gramme. In the course of his remarks, he 
referred to the war in glowing language ; 
mentioned some of the scholars and men 
of learning who had sacrificed their lives 
for the maintenance of the Union and the 
glory of humanity; and among others, al- 
luded to Mitchel], the astronomer and the 
hero. And at the close of a noisy en- 
comium on this distinguished soldier and 
man of science, he exclaimed: “That re- 
splendent asteroid, that most magnificent 
star of the sixth magnitude, has forever set!” 

Doubtless this learned professor, like 
Charles Lamb, though more pretentious, 
did not know one star from another; and 
only guessed at Venus from its bright- 
ness. 


Similar instances of a want of culture 
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only need the opportunity in order to be- 
come generally known. 

Teachers do not read enough, do not 
study enough, do not know half enough of 
what is going on in the outside world. 
Without the largest culture, a man must 
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be unfit for the work of teaching—a work 
than which none is more noble, none more 
delightful. Indeed, 


‘ Amid all life’s quests, 
There seems but worthy one— 
.... to do the children good.” 


RECTIFICATION OF OUR ORTHOGRAPHY. 


BY A RETURNED MISSIONARY. 


“Tt is a law of human nature that it must be 
educated by failures and repetitions.” —Zduca- 
tional Monthly, Feb , 1864. 


OTHING can be truer than this; and 

yet it is with most people an axiom, 

that every attempt to rectify our orthog- 
raphy is an act of folly. The very sugges- 
tion provokes a smile. It is triumphantly 
asked: “Did not Dr. Franklin go to the 
expense of casting a font of new characters, 
and what was the result? Have not the 
phonographers and phonotypists been at 
this work for the last thirty years, and 
what have they accomplished? That pro- 
ject has had a thorough trial; its imprac- 
ticability is settled.” To all such objec- 
tions, the single sentence at the head of 
this article is a sufficient answer. It was 
necessary that we should be educated by 
failures. It was necessary that we should 
learn what Franklin’s experience taught— 
that the beautiful and in every respect un- 
surpassed type now in use, can not be ma- 
terially changed in form. It was necessary 
that the somewhat cumbrous scheme of 
Pitman should have a fair trial, in order to 
show us that an olla podrida, after the 
Russian pattern, can never be acceptable to 
the eye that has once been accustomed to 
the clear and symmetrical page of Roman. 
If we rightly interpret the lessons of the 
past, the next step should be to try a more 
simple plan. Too much has been attempt- 


ed; let us correct this error by making 
auch changes only as are absolutely indis- 
pensable. 

But we must-have for our guidance a 
positive rule; and common sense tells us 
what that rule shoyld be. In a perfect 


system of writing, sounds and letters must 
correspond ; every sound must have its own 
letter, and every letter its own sound. 
There must be no expression of radically 
different sounds by the same letter, and no 
abbreviations to represent a combination 
of several sounds. The latter is proper in 
a system of stenography, where the great 
object is speed; but in print, we want 
philosophical exactitude; sounds and char- 
acters in equal number, and wedded each 
to each in indissoluble union. 

To begin with the letters now in use, 
whose pronunciation is uniform, or nearly 
so, and which, therefore, require no change. 
Of these, we have among the consonants, 
seventeen: b, d, f, h, j, k, 1, m, n, p,r, s, t, 
v, w, y, and z. Having adopted j as the 
representative of a certain sound, we have 
no occasion for a supernumerary soft g. 
This leaves the latter free for its proper 
hard sound in go. 

C is sometimes used for k, and some- 
times fors; we want it for neither. But 
we do want it for another sound—the one 
for which we now have the absurd combi- 
nation ch. By appropriating it thus, we 
shall make it identical with the Italian ¢ 
in Cicero, pronounced Chichero. Not very 
unlike this, but a little softer,.is the French 
ch as in chaise, English sh; which may 
well be expressed by the same letter 
marked with a cedilla, thus, ¢. The cor- 
responding French j will also require a 
diacritical mark to distinguish it from. the 
English j. 

Next comes the experimentum crucis of 
phonographers—the English th, with its 
hard and soft sounds. For italics, the 
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Greek forms of theta and delta will answer 
well enough, but they are not in keeping 
with the Roman characters. Overturn a 
B, and we shall have a very good resem- 
blance of the Greek theta, which we may 
use for th in think; the half of it, an in- 
verted or mod@ified p, will be a natural and 
very suitable representative of its soft 
sound, asin this. For the peculiar sound 
of n, commonly expressed by ng, we may 
use an n with two dots underneath; and 
for the French nasal, the same letter with 
a single dot. 

We have now done with the English 
consonants; the sounds are all provided 
for. There are, however, several guttural 
sounds which modern civilization has ex- 
ploded; the Greek X as in Xristos, the 
Arabic Q in Quran (Koran), and the cor- 
responding sonants, or soft consonants. 
When writing languages in which it is 
necessary to express the latter, it will be 
appropriate to use some modification. of 
the letter g. The letters t, d,n, and s, z, 
r, are also subdivided, in Sanskrit and 
Arabic, having two sounds each; for one 
of these it will be necessary to subtend a 
diacritical mark 

We are now prepared to examine the 
vowels. Before making a step of progress 
in the rectification of our orthography, we 
must settle the principle, once for all, that 
the English pronunciation of the long 
vowels a, e, and i, is to be entirely aban- 
doned. The classical and nearly invariable 
pronunciation of the five vowels, a, e, i, 0, 
u, on the European continent, corresponds 
with the sounds we give them in the words 
art, prey. pique, tone, and rule. No 
scheme that violates this well-established 
usage, can ever, for a moment, find favor 
with scholars. The short sounds of these 
vowels are tolerably well preserved in 
English, as examples of which we may take 
the words man, men, pin, not, and put, It 
was a happy thought of Sir William Jones, 
in Romanizing the East Indian languages, 
to use the unmarked vowels for these short 
sounds, and to superimpose a diacritical 
mark when they were long. This is vastly 
more philosophical, as well as more el- 
egant, than to use new characters for 
sounds radically identical 

The five long and five short vowels, do 
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not, however, quite supply the requisite 
number of vowels, even in English. We 
have an oblique or broad o, as in ought, 
for which we may use the grave accent; 
also the peculiar, long English u, in swe, 
for which a circumflex will be appropriate. 
Several languages will require a grave e, 
to denote a sound somewhat broader than 
short e. But there is still another impor- 
tant vowel sound to be provided for. Its 
origin is lower down in the throat than 
any other modern vowel, and it is one of 
the easiest and most natural of all sounds. 
This is the sound of o in work, or short u 
in but. To express it, we may use either 
an 0 open at the top, as proposed by Pick- 
ering, or the common v. The latter is 
preferable, because it requires no new type. 
It is worthy of notice, that all the other 
vowels, when not under the accent, are 
liable to fall into an indistinct sound, very 
much resembling this short u. 

For French, German, and some other 
languages, there will still be needéd the 
dotted 6 and ii, as we find them used at 
present in German. For the English diph- 
thongal i, we have no occasion to invent a 
new character; it being clearly a diph- 
thong, made up of a and i, should be so 
written, as in the word aisle. 

Thus we have made provision for sixteen 
vowels and thirty consonants; but in Eng- 
lish we shall require only thirteen of the 
former and twenty-three of the latter. It 
is not, of course, practicable or desirable 
to have a new character for every shade 
of sound. Scarcely any two individual 
voices give the same sound exactly alike, 
and the difference is still greater when we 
come to nations. In English, there is a 
slight difference between the sounds of a 
in pray and prayer; ain pass, has a me- 
dium sound, between a in man, and a in 
arm; © in coat, is shorter than 0 in cone ; 
n in pinch, differs from the same letter in 
pin. It would scarcely be worth while 
to multiply marks for these minute differ- 
ences. 

We now proceed to arrange the sounds, 
with their respective characters, in a table, 
in their natural order, commencing with 
the low gutturals and ending with the 
labials, illustrative words being given ta 
show the power of each letter. 
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GurTTuRALs. 
g-gain* h-hat v-just 6-sceurf 
gh-lough h-nahr* o-honor 0-dught 


x, Gr. X 
q-qamr* 
F PALATALS. 
k-kin 
t-top 


d-irm 
é-péret 


n-ink 
n-not 


g-get 

d-did a-alas 
MpspIALs. 

c-chip 

¢-Chaise 


e-ever 
i-visit 


j-join 
i-Jet 


n-unt 
y-yes 
Linevais, 


é-éight 
i-pique 


z-zest r-red 

a-th soft 1-lord 

LaABIALS, 
w-will 


m-mat 


s§-sin 
a-th hard 


(xi, Sans.) 
(Iri, Sans.) 


v-vest 
b-bid 


f-fig 
p-pen 


6-6ld 
u-put i-rile 
ii-iinef d-sie 
* Arabic. + French. 

To acquire 3, correct idea of these sounds, 
according to their natural arrangement, let 
the reader pronounce slowly the first col- 
umn, containing the surds, or hard con- 
sonants, and observe the regular gradation 
in which they proceed upward from the 
throat to the lips: x, q, k, t, c, ¢, s, a, f, p. 
The sonants, or soft consonants, proceed 
with the same regularity and in the same 
order. In the liquids, or semi-vowels, the 
gradation is nearly as distinct. The vowels 
move upward on a similar scale from the 
gutturals to the labials, the order of the 
short vowels being v, 0, a, e, i, u, i, and of 
the long vowels, 6, a, 6, i, 6, 4, a. 

But in order to test the practicability of 
our system, we need to see how it will 
look in its actual application. Take, for 
example, the well known Missionary Hymn 
of Bishop Heber. 


MICONARI HIM. 


From Grinland’z aisi mountinz, 
From India’z koral strand, 
Hwér Afrik’s suni fountinz 
Rol doun aer géldn sand, 
From meni an én¢ent river, 
From meni a pami plén, 
dé kdl vs tu diliver 
Cer land from eror’z cén. 


liwot a6 ae spaisi brizez 
Blé soft é6r Silon’z ail, 
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G6 everi prospekt plizez, 

And 6nli man iz vail? 
In vén wia lavig kaindnes 

Ge gifts ov God ar strén, 
de hiaen in hiz blaindnes 

Bouz doun tu wud and ston. 


Cal wi hiz sélz ar laited 

Wia wizdom from on hai, 
Cal wi tu men binaited 

Ce lamp ov laif dinai? 
Salvécon! 6 salvécon! 

Ce joiful sound proklém, 
Til era’s rimétest négon 

Haz lernt Mesaia’z ném. 


Waft, waft, yi windz, hiz stéri, 

And ya, yi woterz, rdl, 
Til, laik a si ov glori, 

It spredz from pol tu pél; 
Til Or our ransomd nécur 

de Lam, for sinerz slén, 
Ridimer, Kin, Kriétor, 

Riturnz in blis tu rén. 


A saving of ten per cent. in space, and 
a thousand per cent. in truth, order, and 
consistency. Parents and teachers little 
know the injury they are inflicting on the 
tender mind of a child, by perplexing his 
young brain with the absurdities of our 
cacography. Eight or ten years of the 
most plastic period of human life, is de- 
voted to breaking down and destroying 
the instinctive love of order and harmony 
which is so important a part of our being. 
This love of the symmetrical and harmo- 
nious, manifests itself with the earliest 
dawnings of the intellect; but, by a long 
course of training to an unnatural system, 
we can impair that instinct, pervert the 
taste, and blunt the sensibilities, until the 
most offensive incongruities no longer give 
pain. Nor is the injury confined to one 
faculty of the mind; it communicates itself 
to the whole character. Bring up a child 
in a hovel; place him where every thing 
is in confusion; let his room be polygonal, 
his bed a triangle, his table a trapezoid, 
his clothing a patchwork of red, green, and 
grey, like that of a felon in the peniten- 
tiary, and we can readily imagine what 
kind of a character such surroundings 
would produce. Precisely of the same 
sort, is the influence of a long training ip 
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orthographical contradictions; and when, 
after long years of torture and perplexity, 
the youthful mind becomes so fully educa- 
ted, or rather so vitiated, that it no longer 
offends the taste to write though for tho, 
through for thru, bough for bou, cough for 
kof, rough for ruf, hough for hok, we may 
expect that our pupil will be prepared to 
acquiesce, without remonstrance, in any or 
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all the contradictions and absurdities, phil- 
osophical, political, moral, or religious, 
which tyrannical custom may demand. 
No cause for surprise that under such a 
training our youth lose their love for sim- 
plicity, precision, truth, and symmetry; 
the greater wonder is that their natural 
love of order should survive at all. 


BUCHHEIM, ON THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


MOST interesting and exhaustive 

paper upon the History of Educa- 
tion, was recently read by Buchheim, of 
King’s College, before the College of Pre- 
ceptors, in London. The learned profes- 
sor commenced with an allusion to the 
vast amount of material afforded as the 
basis of such a lecture as he proposed, and 
with a confident hope of forbearance. and 
attention from those before him, whom he 
styled, “the contingent of the heroic host 
of educators.” 


“Let nobody,” said he, “think the epi- 
thet heroic too presumptuous, and too as- 
suming in the present instance The 
scholastic world, too, has its heroes and 
undoubted warriors. And if it does not 
offer the brilliant exploits which inspire 
the poets, arouse the enthusiasm of the 
young, and dazzle the vulgar, it has, on 
the other hand, the overbalancing advan- 
tage. that its pages are not stained with 
blood, like those of the History of the 
World; and that the traces, which the he- 
roes of the educational world leave behind 
them, do not consist of regions laid waste 
and made desolate forever, and of * battle- 
fields filled with corpses,’ but of nations 
enjoying and spreading the blessings of 
civilization, and of the everlasting monu- 
ments of the products of the human mind. 
The schoolmaster has generally to fight 
against the prejudices of the old, and the 

rversity of the young; and this struggle, 

esides being more obstinate and more 
mortifying than any other, lacks also those 
inspiring circumstances, which, amidst the 
din of battle, easily make heroes even of 
cowards.” 


After some further remarks upon the 


manner in which he intended to treat his 
subject, the lecturer went on to say: 


“The History of Education dates from 
the earliest times on record. As soon as 
man had reached a certain degree of cul- 
ture, he became desirous of imparting the 
same degree of culture, generally acquired 
after a hard struggle, to his children, in 
order to secure to them his acquisitions 
without any struggle whatever. Llis chil- 
dren had, therefore, the advantage of being 
guided by experienced hands, and an im- 
provement could not fail to take place. 
The first pupils thus became even better 
teachers than their fathers were. The 
various experiences of the different heads 
of families were collected, and soon formed 
one system of education. Hence it hap- 
pens that there arose so many different 
systems and standards of education. Every 
nation, or rather every state”—query, 
why this distinction without a difference, 
on the part of the lecturer ?—“ brought up 
its children according to the notions which 

reyailed amongst the members of the 
tate. : 

“The ancient nations could not elevate 
themselves above the limited horizon of 
the State; and tiis is the only point to 
which we find the various systems of edu- 
cation amongst the nations before Christ, 
converging. The Chinese, the Indians, the 
Persians, and the Egyptians, had all their 
different systems of education; but their 
ultimate object was to educate their chil- 
dren for China, for India, for Persia, and for 
Egypt, respectively. Their aim was not 
to bring up men, for they did not possess 
any notion of humanity or mankind. This 
circumstance will also explain the reason 
why women were ogg | excluded from 
the pale of education. he men aloné 
formed the State, and consequently they 
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alone seemed to have the right and the 
want to be educated. The glorious pur- 
pose of educating man, as man, dates from 
the Christian era only, 

“The division of the History of Educa- 
tion into two great periods, is here at once 
perceptible. The first, dating from the 
earliest historical times, may be called the 
period of national or State education; 
while the second, which begins with the 
Christian era, may best be designated as 
the period of cosmopolitan, or rather, hu- 
mane education.” 


Dr. Buchheim now proceeded to demon- 
strate that the educational system of all 
nations but two, during the first period, 
have mostly an historical value only. He 
sketched the Chinese system of education, 
““which moves in the narrow circle of the 
family only,” and from which humanity at 
large gained little. He admitted, however, 
that there was one point to be admired in 
the Chinese—they only allowed such teach- 
ers, for the higher course of instruction, as 
had themselves undergone a proper exam- 
ination. In that, some other nations might 


find a proper example to: follow; and our . 


readers will agree with the conclusion. 

He next sketched the educational system 
of India, and noticed particularly one fact, 
that the system of Lancaster, which made 
the more advanced pupils, under the name 
of monitors, instruct the younger pupils, 
was derived from India. The Rev. Mr. 
Bell observed it, and made a report to the 
East India Company on the subject, from 
which Lancaster derived his idea. The 
same system had been tried and con- 
demned, however, in Germany, long be- 
fore it had been tested and failed in Eng- 
land and the United States. 

The Persian system was next commented 
on, which differed little from the Indian, 
except in having more vigor, in conse- 
quence of the lack of the castes which 
hampered it in India. 

From the Persian, the lecturer next 
turned to the Egyptian system, which was 
more complete. He commented on their 
proficiency in mathematics, which seemed 
to have been their favorite study. It did 
not, as Plato justly remarked, seem to ben- 
efit either the administration of the State, 
nor the private concerns of the people, 
nor tend to ennoble the character of the 
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proficients—neither of which, we should 
suppose, would be claimed for the study 
by its greatest admirers. 

After an examination of the Theocratic 
system of the ancient Hebrews, which fol- 
lowed after that of the Egyptians, he ad- 
vanced the opinion, that tc Egypt, not only 
was the Hebrew, but Greek culture largely 
indebted. The position of Dr. Buchheim 
is undoubtedly correct. The admirers of 
Greek literature and laws will not admit 
that there was any high civilization until 
that of Greece appeared ; but the evidence, 
now before the world, shows, that Egyptian 
civilization was in full vigor before that of 
Greece, and in some things surpassed it; 
and careful examination enables us to trace 
much of Grecian science, letters, and arts, 
to an Egyptian source. Yet the educa- 
tional system of the Greeks, on which the 
lecturer dwelt, was more perfect than its 
predecessor. The,Greeks were desirous 
of developing both mind and body—to 
combine mental and physical culture—so 
as to produce a cultivated mind in a per- 
fect frame. Hence their gymnastics—the 
games as well as the schools—Herakles 
had equal honor with the Muses. 

A commentary on the system of Creta 
and Sparta, which differed for the worse 
from that of the rest of Greece, preceded 
an examination of the Roiman system, 
which was patriotic and practical. It had, 
too, this distinguishing feature, that it had 
high notions of family life, and hence the 
position of woman was better than among 
the Greeks. The conclusion of this part 
of the lecture is worthy of attention, and 
hence we quote it: 


“The greatest theorists of those times, 
in educational matters, were Cicero and 
Quinctilian. Their theories were, in ac- 
cordance with the Roman character, highly 
practical, just as they were the results of 
practical wants. Many of their wise pre- 
cepts ought to be engraven on the heart of 
every man. What a wholesome truth lies 
in the Ciceronian saying: ‘to undertake 
nothing that is averse to our nature and 
capacities, and always to follow our indi- 
vidual natural ability; to do nothing 
against the will of Minerva; that is to say, 
nothing against our natural aptitude?’ if 
this precept were strictly observed, we 
should not see so many bunglers and dab- 
blers in the world. Certain subjects are 
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necessary for everybody; but when they 
have once been mastered, let every indi- 
vidual choose what suits best his nature. 
Let nobody undertake any thing against 
the will of Minerva. When we consider 
how many hundreds of boys are most in- 
judiciously compelled to plod, during the 
best and brightest years of their lives, over 
the languages of Rome and Greece, to no 
other purpose but to follow the common 
track, which prescribes the study of the 
ancient Classics as a sine qua non for those 
who aspire to a gentlemanly education— 
when we see that most of those who study 
Latin and Greek are not able to read with 
ease, the works written in those languages, 
and that only an exceedingly small number 
of them are endowed with the proper taste 
really to enjoy them—and when we know 
at the same time, that the study of the 
modern languages would be far more con- 
ducive to their intellectual development, 
because they are more congenial to them, 
and would tend much more to help them 
on in their future career—are we not in 
duty bound to call out to them: ‘Do not 
undertake any thing against the will of 
Minerva?’ Fortunately this view is gain- 
ing ground, though slowly, still steadily ; 
and so I have no fear of being accused of 
speaking on the ‘ Nothing-like-leather prin- 
ciple.’ 

‘*Many eminent English scholars are 
now advocating the general introduction 
of modern languages as a necessary branch 
ef education; and if the cry be raised, that 
the limited school-time will not allow us to 
embrace both the ancient and the modern 
languages, we would only refer to the 
statement of Mr. George Long, who is un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest authorities 
in classical matters, and who has declared 
that ‘both Latin and Greek ca& be learned 
well in much less time than they are often 
learned very imperfectly. ‘The student 
may begin later, and he may end earlier,’ 
&c., and finally he says: ‘that the study of 
the ancient languages is generally com- 
menced too soon’ On the greater part of 
boys, the study of the ancient classics is 
certainly quite lost, whilst German and 
French would be of real advantage to 


“Tt has often been remarked, that ladies 
express themselves in more refined lan- 
guage than gentlemen. Well, they do not 
spend two-thirds of their school-time on 
Latin and Greek, but they apply themselves 
to the study of modern languages, and the 
refinement of their language might partly 
be attributed to this circumstance. Still, 
we know there is a great waste of time 
and talent in female education also. We 
are well aware that the greatest part of 
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their time for study is devoted by young 
ladies to music, and we.are equally well 
aware that only a small number of them 
really have any talent for that art. Now,_ 
the unfortunate pupils who are endowed 
with no ability fur music may possess un- 
usual talent for languages or literary pur- 
suits. But Minerva must yield to Saint 
Cecilia: the young strummer is compelled 
to go on with her sterile musical studies, 
to her own prejudice, to the annoyance of 
her master, and to the terror of all the vis- 
itors at her parents’ house. 

“A more complete system of education 
than that of Cicero we find in Quinctilian, 
who, although he took Plato as the basis of 
his theories, had only the practical wants 
of life in view, like a true Roman. His 
works may still be studied with great ad- 
vantage by all who have the educational 
question at heart. He prefers the ‘ bright 
light of the schoolroom to the dark soli- 
tude of a domestic education; and, above 
all, he condemns the not unusual custom of 
taking an indifferent master for beginners. 
Such a proceeding he considers highly pre- 
judicial to education; for when, at a later 
period, the better master is employed, his 
work is double. First, he must eradicate 
the unsound teaching, and then he must 
teach what ought to have been taught be- 
fore. Every thing becomes more intel- 
ligible the more intelligent the teacher is. 
He further thinks it necessary that the ed- 
ucationist should be acquainted with the 
theory of teaching. Marcus Aurelius 
Quinctilianus was born, as you well know, 
in the year 42 Anno Domini; and I am 
grieved to say, that after a lapse of 1800 
years, we still find the prejudice prevalent 
all over the world, that inferior teachers 
are good enough for the beginning, and 
that the practice of employing qualified 
schoolmasters only, is still a piwm desid- 
deratum !” : 


Professor Buchheim now took up the 
second part of his subject, and, in intro- 
ducing it, asserted that the aim of educa- 
tion in the ancient world was but limited, 
since the right of man, as man, had not 
then been acknowledged. The aspect of 
affairs changed with the new era—the in- 
dividuality of nations began to soften, and 
the world was divided into Christians and 
non-Christians. From that time out the 
lecture would have nothing to do with 
nations, but with the systems of individuals. 
The Professor gave a sketch of the origin 
and progress of the Christian schools, 
under the influence of the Fathers of the 
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Church, and the state of education in the 
Byzantine empire, digressed slightly to the 
Arabians, examined the Monastery and Pa- 
rochial schools of the middle ages, and the 
polite education of the Knights. He de- 
scribed the extraordinary education move- 
ments which took place in those times—in 
the Netherlands, where Gerhard Groote, 
Thomas 4 Kempis, Rudolph Agricola, and 
Erasmus from Rotterdam, disseminated 
classical learning, and sound educational 
principles ;—in England, where John Colet 
founded the Schola Paulina, and where 
Louis Vives contributed much to the en- 
lightenment of teachers ;—in Italy, where 
atthe time civilization centered;—in France, 
where the first University was founded in 
Paris; and in Germany, where Guttenberg 
made the most beneficent human inven- 
tion, and the son of a poor miner freed 
the Church, and emancipated the School. 

In describing the great influence which 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe exercised in those 
times on the minds of the educationists, 
the lecturer found an apportunity to speak 
of J. J. Rousseau and his remarkable book 
on education. ‘Rousseau’s Emile,” said 
the lecturer, “was a protest against the 
shallowness and demoralization of French 
life as it was during those times. Men 
were then nothing but artificial creatures, 
and Rousseau wanted to lead them back to 
nature. His object was, however, not to 
ennoble them afterwards by art, but to 
leave them in their natural state, and thus 
he committed the error of falling into the 
other extreme.” 

To a detailed criticism on Rousseau fol- 
lowed an outline of the “ Philantropin,” 
which was founded by Basedow, in 1774. 
He became thus the founder of the “ Phil- 
antropinists,” whose aim was “to raise 
education to a science, to make instruction 
not a mere trade, but the object of scien- 
tific research.” 

The example set by the Philantropinists 
had a very beneficial effect on the educa- 
tional world, and made itself felt even in 
Austria. 

In France, it was the great Revolution 
that paved the way to a better educational 
system; but no considerable improvement 
took piace there before the July Govern- 
ment had sent a special commission to 
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Germany, to examine there the educational 
institutions of her various states, and espe- 
cially of Prussia. The special Commis- 
sioner was Victor Cousin, and in his re- 
port he demonstrated ‘the immense su- 
periority of all the German States, even 
the most insignificant Duchy, over any and 
every Department of France in all that 
concerned institutions of primary and sec- 
ondary education.” 

France was not ashamed to acknowledge, 
and to adopt, the superior school organiz- 
ation of Germany; and, thanks to this 
circumstance, she possesses now a greatly 
improved educational system. 

Singularly enough, Dr. Buchheim no- 
where spoke of the Spanish system of the 
primary schools. It is noteworthy, and 
we shall, before long. make it the subject 
of a special article. 

The lecturer gave a concise description 
of the greatest modern German education- 
ist, Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi; and after 
having spoken of Diesterweg. Froebel, &c., 
he concluded with the following words: 

“Tn conclusion of this, my imperfect 
sketch, I must make one more remark. Itis 
an acknowledged fact, that the unrivaled 
educational development in Germany 
is chiefly due to the circumstance, that 
education is there really considered as a 
science, and that only duly examined 
teachers are allowed to exercise the pro- 
fession of schoolmaster. ‘The inference is 
easily made. When the great object of 
this Institution will be crowned with suc- 
cess, the educational standard will, in this 
country, be on a level with that of Ger- 
many.” 

Such is an abstract of an exceedingly 
able discourse, which we hesitated to mu- 
tilate, and which we would have given in 
full, had it not been too long for our pages. 
It contained hints of value, as well as an 
interesting summary of historical facts. 
It drew out the comments of the learned 
among its hearers, who generally regarded 
it highly. Professor Leitner, who spoke 
with marked commendation of it, re- 
marked, however, that the lecturer’s ap- 
plication of the Roman maxim, haud in- 
vita Minerva, was good and sound; but 
still he thought it necessary to say a word 
of warning respecting that maxim,—it was, 
that nothing could be more fatal to true 
education than to act upon the rule, that 
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the inclinations of the young are to be our 
chief guides in directing their studies. 
The first business of the educator is fo 
discipline the minds of his pupils thor- 
oughly, and thus to enable them subse- 
quently to come to a wise determination 
in the momentous choice of a career. 
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When, with sufficient knowledge both of 
his own powers and inclinations and of ex- 
ternal considerations, a boy manifests a 
decided leaning towards any special sub- 
ject or mode of activity, it would be folly 
indeed to disregard the advice of the 
Roman sage. 


———_——>-a—_—_——- 


MY MISCHIEVOUS PUPIL. 


WAS at one time the sole teacher of a 

small, but paying school, in a thriving 
and populous village of Pennsylvania. I 
was young then—quite young—and had all 
the aspirations and feelings peculiar to my 
age. I had, however, been engaged three 
years in teaching, and was very well qual- 
ified. I trust that I may give myself that 
praise without reproach, when it is consid- 
ered that Iam now long past the middle 
age of life, and hold the position of Profes- 
sor of History in one of the oldest universi- 
ties of the United States. Besides this, I 
had a natural aptitude for imparting in- 
struction to others—a quality not~ always 
conjoined with the possession of know- 
ledge. As there was little pretension to 
aristocracy in the little place, it was not 
thought improper to admit the schoolmas- 
ter into “‘ the best society,” more especially 
as I was of respectable family, and, toa 
handsome face, added—this is on the 
authority of my wife—very polished and 
agreeable manners. There was one excep- 
tion to this. The doors of Squire Pelton, 
except on set occasions, were closed to me. 
There was no formal prohibition of my 
entrance, it is true, but my reception was 
such that I never visited there, except on 
a set occasion, and rarely then. 

I had thirty pupils—about half of either 
sex—and these were all above the age of 
ten. My two eldest pupils were above six- 
teen years old, and in all respects were a 
contrast. 

Frederick Pelton, who was slightly the 
elder of the two, was a handsome boy, 
slender in form, erect in carriage, with fine, 
noble features; clear, dark-blue eyes; wavy- 
ing, light hair, and a sweet expression of 
countenance. He was docile, and to a 
winning and affectionate manner, added a 


placidity which nothing could well disturb. 
My heart warmed to my placid and pleas- 
ant pupil from the start, and he soon 
became a favorite. 

Robert Gay, the other eldest pupil, was 
short, stout, and rather homely. He had 
dark and expressive eyes, and finely cut 
lips, which relieved his face from positive 
ugliness; though his nose, twisted and 
stubby, his straight, thick eyebrows, and 
lank hair, together with a complexion of a 
calico pattern, mottled, streaked, and 
freckled, were more than a set off for the 
two handsome features. He was bold, 
arrogant, self willed, and reckless, prone to 
take offence, and almost savage when pro- 
voked; and led the smaller boys into all 
kinds of schoolboy mischief. He seemed 
to have no sense of physical pain. He 
would have made a model martyr. I ques- 
tion if the rack would have extorted a 
groan or even a sigh from him. 

In point of mental ability the boys were 
nearly evenly balanced. Both were quick 
to comprehend, and strong to retain. My 
system of instruction, quite different from 
that in vogue at the time, showed me this. 
I never allowed either to recite to me the 
words of the text-books, but made them 
give me the facts acquired in their own 
language, and it was difficult to say which 
used the best form of words. But the dif- 
ference of character showed even in this. 
The sentences of Pelton were long, smooth, 
and rounded; those of Gay were brief, 
sharp, and epigrammatic. One delivered 
his language with ease and confidence ; the 
other jerked his sentences forth in a rest- 
less and uneasy manner. 

I had had charge of the school about 
three months when I found myself fre- 
quently annoyed by little mischievous acts, 
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whose perpetrator could not be detected. 
On one occasion, on entering the school- 
room, | found a dead cat upon my desk, 
Of course, | had the present, which was in 
a state of semi-decomposition, removed, 
and made some inquiry as to the generous 
donor. No one could satisfy my curiosity. 
I glanced around the school. The face of 
Pelton betrayed how much he was shocked 
_at the insult offered to his teacher; but a 
laugh was evidently hidden below the sur- 
’ face of Gay’s countenance. I felt satis- 
fied that he was the offender, but there 
was no evidence beyond my own convic- 
tions—it was a silly matter at the worst— 
and I let it pass, 

The week after, when 1 went to the 
schoolroom on Monday morning, I found 
the desks turned topsy-turvy, the benches 
and stools piled in the centre of the room, 
and every thing in confusion. Upon the 
wall, just ‘back of where my own desk had 
stood, was a figure, drawn with red chalk. 
Its object could not be mistaken. The 
legs were unduly long, and the head re- 
markably flat; but it was a very clever 
caricature of myself. It was done with 
much spirit, and the boys and girls, as they 
came in, recognized it as a likeness. To 
identify me better, however, the artist had 
caught a trick of mine. I had a habit, 
when engaged in any abstruse calculation, 
of perching my left. foot on the highest 
round of my chair, resting my elbow on 
the top of my knee, and supporting my 
chin on the palm of my left hand. This 
was the position in which | was pictured, 
and it was cleverlydone. Vexed as I was 
at the disorder, the caricature amused me 
exceedingly. 

After having set matters somewhat to 
rights, I suffered the scholars to enter and 
seat themselves, while I watched their 
faces quietly. Pelton did not notice it at 
first. Presently he saw it, and then his 
face flushed, and he looked at me with a 
sympathizing air, as though he felt I must 
be mortified. Gay noticed the drawing at 
once, and gave a boisterous guffaw, where- 
upon the girls and smaller boys indulged 
in a titter. 

As soon as quiet was restored, I ad- 
dressed the school rather sharply about the 
disorderly work of the night before, I 
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told them that I had fastened the windows 
on the inside, locked the door, and taken 
the key home. ‘“ Now,” I said, “I care 
nothing for the drawing on the wall; it 
does not harm me, and, no doubt, amused 


the artist. It is not without cleverness, in * 


its way, but such exercises are better on 
paper. The displacing the desks and 
benches gives trouble, and has not even the 
merit of being a clever piece of mischief. 
It is simply stupid work. The only thing 
that vexes me is that the place must have 
been entered with a false key, for the door 
was locked this morning when I came. 
Does any one know of last night’s work?” 

After a pause a little boy held up his 
hand. 

“ Well,” I said. 

“They saw a light over here, last night, 
from our house. Father said you must 
study very late.” 

No information was elicited, and study 
commenced as usual. 

The following Monday the trick was re- 
peated; but I had sprinkled dry ashes 
about the room, on the Saturday night 
previous, and the footprints which were 
thus left behind showed the offender to be 
a grown person. I had told Pelton of my 
plan, and he was as disappointed as I when 
this fact was shown. He did not say so, 
but I felt that his suspicions, as well as 
mine, fell on Gay. 

Other pieces of mischief—sometimes 
amusing, sometimes not—followed each 
other at short intervals; and, singularly 
enough, we could never trace them. I 
say ‘‘ we,” for Pelton used every means to 
track the offender, who, as he said, “ dis- 
graced the school, by persisting in such 
malicious and silly mischief.” He was 
more vexed than I was, indeed. 

At length, during the latter part of Sep- 
tember, a little occurrence took place, 
which led, indirectly, to the solution of the 
mystery. 

A friend of mine, in the village, had a 
young peach-tree in his garden, which 
bore fruit that year for the first time. It 
had only two peaches, and one of these he 
gave to me. I received it in the morning, 
on my way to the schoolroom, and, after 
entering, placed my peach in the desk, 
intending to eat it after dinner. For sone 
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reason or other, I thought no more of it, 

until the following morning. I opened 

the desk, and looked for it; but it was gone. 

There was a thief about the premises. 

, Who could it be ? 

That afternoon I mentioned to the donor 
of the peach my loss. 

“If you could have found the stone,” 
said he, “in any one’s hand, that would 
have given you a clue.” 

“ Why so?” 

“‘ Because,” he answered, “it is longer 
and flatter than any I ever saw, or any 
one else, I fancy.” 

“Ah!” I replied, “the thief threw that 
away, doubtless, before he even finished 
the peach.” 

“If I cannot tell you who took your 
peach,” said my friend, “I can at least tell 
you who gave you a dead cat about a year 
since.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“Yes. I saw the youngster, with the 
cat in hand, climb to the window-sill, just 
back of where your desk stands—the sash 
was open at the top—and deposit it inside 
very dexterously. I did not want to have 
the young scamp flogged, so I kept it to 
myself thus far.” 

I laughed; and he then named the 
offender. I was rather astounded. My 
neighbor was a man of truth, but the one 
named I should never have suspected. 

That evening Squire Pelton gave a grand 
party. His son Frederick, who had closed 
his term of study with me in a very satis- 
factory way, was to go to college the fol- 
lowing day, and this was a sort of farewell 
occasion. I was very pressingly invited, 
and concluded to go. The young lady 
whom I afterwards married was to be 
there, and that was sufficient, if no other 
reason had offered. There was no cause, 
however, why I should not accept. 

_It was a very gay affair. At ten in the 
evening, after there had been conversation 
and dancing, the guests went into the 
supper-room. I sat next to my lady-love, 
and helped her. After the edge of appe- 
tite was somewhat sated, I reached for- 
ward, and took an apple from a number of 
fine ones opposite. There was no fruit- 
knife before me, and not being able to 
catch the eye ofa servant at the moment, I 
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quietly used my pocket-knife. The blade 
was very sharp, and my attention being 
partially engaged by a remark of my com- 
panion, I managed to cut myself. The 
artery of the thumb was severed, and the 
wound bled very freely. The matter at- 
tracted attention, and Mrs. Pelton invited 
me to go up to Frederick’s room, where 
she would send me a linen rag for bandage. 

Into Frederick’s room I climbed. I 
washed off the bleod, preparatory to bind- 
ing up the wound, but there was no towel 
in view, and I opened the drawer of the 
washstand to look for one. 

I did not find it, but I did find a peach- 
stone, exactly answering the description . 
given by my friend of the pit peculiar to 
his pecnliar peach. I examined it, and 
found a small fragment of peach adhering 
to it. Iwas musing on the matter when 
Mr. Pelton entered. . 

“Have you every thing convenient?” 
he asked. “What! no towel there? 
There are some in this press, I think.” 
And he found one there. ‘‘ Ah! here are 
some of Frederick’s drawings. Did you 
ever see them? I think they are clever.” 

We looked over the drawings together. 
They were very clever for a boy. There 
was a deal of spirit. Presently I came to 
one familiar enough. It was the same in 
effect, but a little more elaborate, as the 
red-chalk sketch that had twice been made 
on the wall of the schoolroom. 

An idea struck me. 

“Mr. Pelton,” said I, “ will you allow 
me to take the length of your boot, and 
the breadth of the sole ?” 

He stared at me. 

“I will explain why. if you will send for 
Frederick.” 

Frederick was sent for, and in the mean- 
while, I took two slips of paper from my 
pocket-book, and applied them tc Mr. 
Pelton’s shoe. I had just barely made the 
measurement when Frederick came in. 

“ Frederick,” I said, “I always thought 
you to be a truthful boy.” 

“So have I,” said the father, proudly. 
Frederick winced. He saw something 
coming. 

“T find he is not, Mr. Pelton,” I re- 
sumed, “and it is my duty to expose him 
to you, for his own benefit. Frederick. 
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you were the young gentleman, unknown, 
who made me the present of that dead cat, 
a year ago.” 

“Me! I never—” 

I stopped him by detailing the mode by 
which he placed it on my desk. 

“You were also the one who turned 
things topsy-turvy twice in the school- 
room. Here, in this portfolio, is the same 
caricature that you drew on the wall. 
The second time, when I ashed the floor, 
you came in an old pair of your father’s 
boots, so as to mislead me.” 

“ Well, it was only a joke,” he said, sul- 
lenly. 

“ Possibly; but the denial was a false- 
hood. And, to-day, you took a peach from 
my desk.” 

“Who says that ?” 

“This stone, which is unlike that of any 
other peach grown here, and which I[ 
found, in looking for a towel, in your 


drawer. I am sorry—very sorry for all 
this.” 


How to Perplex and how to Aid the Memory. 
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Mr. Pelton was shocked. He was an 
upright, though rather unsocial man, very 
proud, and with great confidence in his 
son. Frederick owned up, and was at first 
defiant, and then apparently penitent. 1 
readily promised to keep the matter quiet, 
but it gave me a lesson of value. 1 became 
slow in making favorites of my pupils, and 
never fixed guilt on any particular one 
without clear evidence. 

I am happy tv say that Frederick did not 
turn out badly in the long run—at least, he 
never did any thing outrageous that I 
heard of. He has made a fortune in busi- 
ness; and is thought by some to be a 
very honest man, though his enemies ac- 
cuse him of being tricky. Gay studied 
engineering, and built railroads all over the 
West for some years. He is now serving 
as colonel in the federai forces. 

The names are fictitious, of course; 
the facts are as set forth. The story 
may serve to amuse, if not instruct the 
reader. 


HOW TO PERPLEX AND HOW TO AID THE MEMORY. 


ARY,” said the wife of a banker, 

i to her servant: “Mary, you must 
go to market and buy some things that are 
wanted.” 

“Yes, ma’m.” 

. “But, my child, you have such a bad 
memory, that when you are told to do only 
two or three things, you are sure to forget 
one. Try to recollect, this time, what I 
want. You have so many good qualities, 
you are so neat and so careful, that I can 
not bear to send you away; but your for- 
getfulness is insupportable.” 

“That is true, ma’m; but it is not my 
fault that God has given me such a poor 
memory.” 

“Listen to me, now. I want you to go 
to the market and buy a cabbage, 
lard, pepper, and some cheese, for dinner. 
Do you hear?” 

“Yes, ma’m: a cabbage, some lard, pep- 
per, and some cheese, for dinner.” 

“Some onions and some carrots, for the 
soup; now don’t forget them.” 


“No, ma’m: some onions and some car- 
rots, for the soup.” 

“A shoulder of mutton, a pound of 
chocolate, a pound of coffee, seven pounds 
of sugar; you must be sure not to forget 
the sugar, Mary, for we have not a bit of 
it in the house.” 

“No, ma’m; I'll not forget the sugar.” 

““Remember, too, when you pass Mr. 
Dupont’s store, to tell him to send me ten 
yards of the calico I selected yesterday ; 
also a spool of black thread, and a piece 
of narrow, black ribbon.” 

“Yes, ma’m.” 

a: Besides, Mary, you had better, when 
you stop at the grocery, get a pot of cur- 
rant-jelly.” 

During this conversation, the banker, 
who was sitting at a table near by, ap- 
peared to be occupied in writing a letter; 
but in. reality was listening attentively to 
what was said. He had his own opinion 
in regard to the bad memory of the little 
Mary, and felt sure that her confessions 
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contained no promise of amendment for 
the future. He understood, too, that it 
would not be her fault entirely, if she 
should forget a portion of the things. He 
called her back, then, soon after she and 
her mistress had left the room. 

“Come here,” said he, “and let me see 
if you remember what you have just been 
told to purchase at the market and else- 
where.” 

“Yes, sir; I must buy some sugar, and 
some chocolate, a shoulder of mutton, some 
coffee—some coffee—let me see—and”— 

“My child, this is not the way to recall 
them. You must put the things together 
in different parts, or points, as the minister 
does in his sermons; otherwise you will 
never recollect them. It seems to me, 
that this time, you have to, think of three 
things: 1st, the breakfast; 2d, the dinner ; 
3d, the dry-goods store. 

“1st. What have you to, get for break- 
fast 7” 

“Some sugar, some chocolate, some cof- 
fee, and a pot of currant-jelly, which I 
must buy at the grocery.” 

“2d. What do we always have for din- 
ner ?” 

“Why, first the soup, then the roast 
meat, then some made dish, then the. des- 
sert.” 

“Very well; let us see, now, what you 
have been told to get for each of these. dif- 
ferent courses.” 

“Oh, yes; first, some onions and carrots 
for the soup; a shoulder of mutton for the 
roast; cabbage, lard, and pepper, for the 
made dish, and cheese for the dessert.” 

“Very well; where will you get these 
different things?” 

“The mutton and lard at the butcher’s; 
the cabbage, onions, and carrots, at the 
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market; the pepper and cheese at the 
grocer’s.” 

“But have you not something to get at 
the grocer’s for breakfast?” 

“Yes, sir; some sugar, some chocolate, 
some coffee, and besides, I have to get a 
pot of currant-jelly, so that—let me see—I 
have six things to get at the grocer’s.” 

“Very well, Mary; you understand the 
matter perfectly. Now when you get into 
the grocery store, you must imagine your 
breakfast to be on one side of the counter 
and your dinner on the other, and then 
think over the articles belonging to each, 
and see that you.do not forget any of them.’ 

“Oh, yes, sir; it is beautiful, itis! I am 
sure I shall forget nothing to-day.” 

“3d. But now we have the dry-goods 
store. What were yon told to get there?” 

“ Calico, thread, and ribbon.” 

“That is right, Mary; now go, and let 
us see how yon will succeed.” 

“Is that you, Mary?” said her mistress, 
as soon as she. had returned. 

“Yes, ma’m.” 

‘“*But have you bronght every thing this 
time? Let us see—sugar, chocolate, coffee, 
onions, What a miracle! you have for- 
gotten nothing!” 

“Tam glad, Mary,” said the banker, “ to 
find you sugh an apt scholar; and I think 
that if you will always try to keep things 
in order, as you have done to-day, your 
memory will soon equal that of our school- 
master, who, they say, can repeat all the 
catechism backward. Remember, my girl, 
never tg, blame your Creator for defects 
whieh arise from your own negligence; 
try, on the contrary, to perfect the talents 
which you: have received from him, and I 
shall not be surprised, if, one of these days, 
you become.a famous woman.” 


EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION. 


N a recent number of the “Bulletin De 
L’Institutrice,” published in Paris, we 
find a very good article on the above sub- 
ject, portions of which we translate and 


present for the benefit of those who meet 


with daily trials in this department of in- 
struction. 

One of the greatest trials, says the au- 
thor of this article, encountered in the in- 
struction of the young, consists in teaching 
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them to write, or to compose. These dif- 

ficulties are of such a nature that the 

teacher frequently, in the end, conceives 

them to be insurmountable. 

In this matter, it is very common to 
commit an error which must inevitably 
render progress most difficult and most 
slow. Ofthetwo things necessary to writing, 
one is almost always forgotten, and it is 
not uncommon for teachers to begin just 
where they ought to end. In order to 
write in any language whatever, two con- 
ditions are absolutely indispensable: to 
have ideas and to know how to render 
them. Now, children have very few ideas, 
and they do not know how to express the 
few they have. 

Two things, then, must be remembered 
in teaching the art of composition, namely, 
to give ideas, and to exercise pupils in ex- 
pressing them. Of these two things, the 
former must evidently precede: the latter. 
A contrary rule is, unfortunately, the one 
usually adopted, and children are gener- 
ally exercised in writing before they have 


any ideas to put in writing. Hence, arises, 
a double difficulty—a difficulty which is 
so much the greater as the pupils thus ex- 
ercised are younger, less instructed, less 
intelligent, less furnished with the means 


of acquiring ideas. It is true, that teach- 
ers pretend to furnish them with ideas by 
indicating, with the subject, the principal 
points to be developed. But, too often, 


the subject is one upon which they have“ 


never thought, it is beyond their age, and 
involves questions which they cannot un- 
derstand. They have, consequently, too 
much trouble in finding accessary ideas; 
these are confused, obscure, not exact, 
often false, at least exaggerated, as often 
happens in treating of matters with which 
one is but little acquainted. In all these 
cases, the difficulty of finding ideas in- 
creases the difficulty of expressing them, 
and for the reader, the feebleness, the 
poverty, the incoherence and indefiniteness 
of the idegs, increase the bad impression 
produced by the incorrectness of the ian- 
guage, the awkwardness of expression, and 
the defectiveness of the arrangement. 
:  Itis to be regretted that children write 
before knowing how to speak, that is, be- 
fore knowing how to express their own 
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ideas. Hence, the defects observable in 
every thing that they write: complete ab- 
sence of what is natural, abominable ex- 
aggerations, bombast, trifling, improper ex- 
pressions, in short, vicious constructions 
and faults of language without number. 
How can it be expected that children who 
are unable to express themselves in speak- 
ing, will avoid, in writing, all the defects 
with which their language abounds? So 
great is the influence of spoken language 
over the manner of writing, that all teach- 
ers know, by experience, that children 
brought up to speak correctly have a de- 
cided advantage in writing over those who 
have been brought up otherwise.. For the 
latter class of children, the study of the 
rules of language will not be attended with 
the same results in a given time. It has 
been frequently said, to write well, one 
must write-as he-speaks; or, in other words, 
written language must possess the charac- 
teristics of spoken language, provided al- 
ways that spoken language be correct and 
elegant, if possible, certainly exact and 
clear. This being granted, the course to 
be pursued is sufficiently well indicated. 
To teach children to write, it is above 
all things necessary to teach them, in the 
first place, to speak; but this is, perhaps, 
the thing least attended to by teachers in 
general; and, in connection with this sub- 
ject, we have more than cnce pointed out 
the abuse of written exercises and the in- 
sufficiency of oral recitations. It is espe- 
cially in the latter that pupils learn their 
language, and form their manner of speak- 
ing. It is important, then, in all lessons to 
exercise them much in speaking: but to 
this end, it is not sufficient to address to 
them questions which may be answered in 
sentences and portions of sentences learned 
by heart from the book, and repeated from 
memory. Their answers should be drawn 
from their own stock of knowledge, and 
this stock they should be constrained to 
increase and make available by the very 
manner in which they are made to exhibit 
it; in a word, they should be exercised, as. 
much as possible, in expressing their own 
thoughts, instead of reproducing. servilaly 
the thoughts of others. The best mode to 
teach, as well as to promote intellectual 
development, in general, is that in which 
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the lesson resembles a kind of conversa- 
tion in which the pupil, instead of becom- 
ing a parrot, which recites without com- 
prehending, remains himself, and says 
what he knows and what he thinks. At 
the same time, children must be obliged to 
express their ideas with precision and cor- 
rectness; they must also express them with 
clearness and neatness. 

Elliptical answers may sometimes be 
tolerated, in order to give more life and 
rapidity to the lesson, as well as for the 
sake of saving time; but they should not 
be permitted whenever the object of the 
lesson is to exercise the pupils in the art of 
speaking. with a view to leading them on 
to that of writing. 

In order to teach children to speak, it is 
necessary to exercise them upon things 
perfectly within their reach; especially is 
it necessary to make them express their 
own ideas. Doubtless, these ideas will be, 
generally, suggested or communicated ; but 
whatever the manner in which they may 
have been acquired, from the moment of 
acquisition, pupils will be in a condition to 
express them exactly and clearly, just as 
they express every thing else that affects 
them keenly. The great point in all ex- 
ercises intended for the improvement of 
children in the art of speaking is, then, to 
choose subjects which are perfectly within 
theiz reach. They must/ to be sure, be 
taught new things, for they would other- 
wise learn nothing; but in teaching them 
new things, there is danger of distracting 
them, and here there is need of the utmost 
care. 

It is only when pupils know how to ex- 
press their thoughts in conversation, with 
exactness and with ease, that the teacher 
ean begin to exercise them in expressing 
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these thoughts in writing. But, in connec- 
tion with this, the study of grammar must 
be simply a preparation for the special ex- 
ercises of composition. ‘To require chil- 
dren, at the outset, to treat of a subject in 
in its whole length and breadth, in order 
to make them write correctly a single sen- 
tence, is exposing one’s self to acheck, and 
exposing them to discouragement, in conse- 
quence of the ditficulty of the undertaking. 

It is not necessary, perhaps, to look 
further for the cause of the unsatisfactory 
results generally obtained in the prosecu- 
tion of this branch of instruction. Teachers 
and pupils fail most frequently, because 
they enter upon the exercises of compo- 
sition without sufficient preparation. 

To study the proposition in its structure; 
to see how it is complicated by the com- 
plements which are successively added to 
the essential parts; to form propositions 
more and more complex; to proceed, after- 
wards, from the simple proposition to the 
phrase, and to observe how this is formed 
by the union of several propositions 
which concur to render the same idea in 
expressing all the modifications of the 
thought, according to the different circum- 
stances relating to the subject; this is the 
true starting point in the study of compo- 
sition. When the pupil can thus render 
circumscribed ideas by the aid of propo- 
sitions, or of phrases, more or less coinplex, 
subjects may be given to him, which, in 


“order to be treated of completely, will re- 


quire a chain of ideas, and a succession ot 
many phrases. 

In the mean time, the choice of subjects 
needs the greatest precaution, and in re- 
gard to this, it is necessary, especially in 
primary schools, to consult the age of the 
pupils and their future wants. 


OBEDIENCE. 


eae is the mainspring of edu- 


cation. In a child, docility holds the 
place of reason; little by little, reason will 
be developed, and the mother will relax 
the absolute authority of her will. She 


will explain why she orders, but she will 
do it only by degrees, and will preserve, 
up to the last moment, the important right - 
of saying: “I command you.” There are 
many mothers who do not make up their 
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minds to order a clild, until they have 
vainly used caresses and promises; then, 
all at once, the inefficacy of their efforts 
renders them impatient, and they order in 
a fit of anger; the child submits with a 
bad grace, and silently criticizes the will 
which he has been thus taught to oppose. 
On the contrary, a prudent mother, if 
sometimes she judges proper to explain 
the order which she gives, does so only 
after having been obeyed; and: this con- 
descension is a recompense to the child for 
his submission, and a proof that he had 
reason to submit. 

The orders which a mother gives, should 
be the result of her reflection; they should 
be expressed with deliberation, and they 
will be obeyed without trouble. Why 
should she not occasionally employ the 
absolute expression of her will in com- 
manding a child to do something that may 
be agreeable to him; as, for instance, to 


THE SCHOOLHOUSE, THE 
N different ages of the world, and in 

different countries, men have enter- 
tained very different notions as to the 
things which might serve as a measure of 
civilization. Too often some weapon of 
war, cunningly forged and threatening 
fierce destruction; has been accepted as 
the best standard. Sometimes the criter- 
ion of a nation’s advancement has been the 
amount and quality of the soap it used, or 
of the salt, or of the iron, or of some 
other mineral or agricultural product. 
And this was not bad; for the skillful pro- 
duction and adrvit application to manifold 
uses of these things are a tolerable ex- 
ponent of the inventive genius of a people, 
and of their progress in developing certain 
of the arts and sciences. 

But of all the gauges of civilization 
which have ever been employed, the 
schoolhouse, it seems to us, is at once the 
truest and most satisfactory. Does it 
gather into itself, not a third or a half of 
the children of a nation, but all of them? 
Are these children there taught simply to 
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play, or to take a walk? This would be a 
means of separating the idea of constraint 
from that of obedience; but in all cases, 
agreeable or otherwise, let the order be 
irrevocable. 

It is the habit of obedience which forms 
the character. Learning, wit, talents, 
genius—these precious fruits of study or 
of nature—are too often spoiled by detects 
of character. The habit of obedience does 
not diminish courage, or generous inde- 
pendence, or strength of resolution; for a 
child submits entirely only to reason, and 
this salutary habit destroys the vague re- ~ 
bellion of the mind. Prepare him thus to 
have respect for laws, to yield submission 
to necessity, and to possess resignation, 
that most powerful consolation in his mis- 
fortune. But to females it is especially 
useful to learn to obey. In this, is found 
the true source of their happiness. 


GAUGE OF CIVILIZATION. 


cast up accounts ih order to become sharp 
traders, and to speak fiuent English in 
order to appear well in good society? Or, 
are they educated as well to form high 
purposes; to aim after the utterance of 
worthy words, and the achievement of 
noble deeds, and above all to cultivate the 
manners and spirit of Christian men and 
women? How much do they learn of 
their real relations to their fellows? of 
their relations to their country? and, is it 
too much to ask, of their relations to that 
almighty Being who, though invisible, is 
yet always and everywhere present, con- 
trolling the destinies of individuals and of 
communities? These are the test ques- 
tions which reach to the very seat of a 
nation’s life, determining its permanence, 
greatness, usefulness, and glory. 

A careless observer will indeed see little 
connection between the magnificent silk, 
arrayed in which our fashionable lady 
sweeps down Broadway, and the small, 
insignificant cocoon, which lies perchance 
—a curiosity—in the shop-wiudow; but 
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the thoughtfal will remember that from 
just such a cocoon the fine and delicate 
threads were unrolled, that were after- 
wards woven into the robe of fabulous 
cost and dazzling lustre. And precisely so, 
‘not every one who looks upon the occu- 
pants of the splendid marble Capitol in 
Washington, the judicial bench, the metro- 
politan pulpit, or of the war-worn saddle, 
will be reminded of the little round-headed 
urchins that used to sit on the hard 
boards of the town schoolhouse, taking 
their first lesson in self-mastery, that grand 
element of greatness, by struggling dili- 
gently to master the task before them ; but 
the philosophic biographer cannot fail, in 
unraveling the-history of the legislator, 
the judge, the minister, and the general, 
to trace the most valuable, because most 
elementary threads running through their 
experience back to the pedagogue’s hand ; 
nor to acknowledge what a debt they sev- 
erally owe to the skill and unflagging zeal 
of that hand, which thus first gathered up 
these threads and finally gave them into 
their own, with many solemn directions 
how to weave them into a noble and 
worthy fabric of life. What thinker is 
there, and especially in a republic, who 
does not feel the mighty truth of Aris- 
totle’s remark to the effect: That he, whe 
would look wisely to the future welfare 
and glory of the state, must look at once 
and well to the instruction of youth! And 
why? Wherein consists the glory of a 
State? Not, surely, in inexhaustible beds 
of mineral wealth, nor in boundless acres 
of fertile soil, nor in wonderful water 
courses affording grand lines of commerce, 
nor in genial, healthful climate, nor yet in 
any other physical advantage that can be 
imagined. Several countries might be 
named that have been most highly favored 
with all these elements of greatness, still 
their peoples are to hervie history un- 
known, and to noble “fame unsung.” 
These things are simply the rough materi- 
als lying, so to speak, in the nation’s work- 
shop; and ready to be wrought into 
whatsoever high forms of civilization the 
nation’s artisans may devise. ‘The vital 
question then turns upon the character of 
the artisans, and, as these are trained in 
the schoolhouse, we must knock at its 
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door to inquire whether they are wise 
and inventive; whether they know the 
value of industry and economy; and, 
above all, whether they are ambitious to 
excel in producing works of a lasting and 
glorious nature. It is the very intelligence 
developed under the teacher's influence 
that converts agriculture into a science, 
and trade into a princely calling; while it 
is the upright manhood, formed under the 
same influence, in unison with that of the 
Chureh, which conserves the best institu- 
tions of the State, and hands them down, 
in spite of corruption, to posterity in safety 
and in beauty. In other words, a State is 
glorious just-in proportion as her citizens 
are educated, honest, and qualified, if need 
be, to fill responsible positions with dis- 
tinguished honor and usefulness. And 
whether her citizens shall bear such a high 
character depends altogether upon the 
kind of training they receive in their early 
years, not the least part of which is that 
given them in the school. 
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CorporaL PUNISHMENT. 


F what Horace Smith called the “ sen- 
timentalibus lachryme roarem,” we 

have not a particle. For rose-leaf govern- 
ment in seminaries of learning, or in or- 
ganized communities, we have no admira- 
tion. Excessive punishment fails, it is true, 
of its effect; but in the government of pu- 
pils, humanity has frequently got the bet- 
ter of discretion.. A stern administration 
of justice, through means of Dr. Birch, 
or Seiior Rattan, we consider to be pos- 
sible on rare occasions, but certainly some- 
times indispensable in any well-regulated 
school. The stereotyped jest, that “you 
can not drive knowledge into a pupil’s 
head by means of an application at the 
other end,” is as unsound in fact as it is 
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absurd in expression. Not that flogging 
directly stimulates the brain, but that the 
fear of it prevents idle pupils from wasting 
their time on any thing but the work in 
hand, or deters hardened offenders, whom 
milder punishments will not bring to re- 
pentance, from violations of good order. 
The very degradation of the lash, about 
which some are very eloquent, is strong in 
the way of restraint, and the fear of pain 
still more potent. All punishment brutal- 
izes unless it be fully deserved; but there 
are times when it is a necessary part of 
the system of instruction. And gild the 
thing as you may; evade it by expedients; 
adopt the most cunningly devised, and 
nicely graded scheme of rewards and pun- 
ishments; invent the most admirable plans 
to awaken the pride and develop the sense 
of duty in the pupil; ‘‘to this complexion 
must you come at last”—there are a few 
offences deserving of corporal punishment; 
and certain boys who are insensible to any 
appeal of honor or, ambition: who are to 
be controlled only by fear. The remedy, 
in their case, is a hearty and substantial 
flogging. 

How is that punishment to be adminis- 
tered, and for what offences? It should 
not be given frequently. Repeated often, 
it loses its terrors. A blow here, and a 
blow there, savors too much of vindictive- 
ness. The boy begins to regard the teach- 
er as his natural enemy. He exhibits a 
pride in defying the rod, and a stoicism 
under its infliction, if it be given for 
every petty offence. For inattention, un- 
less it has grown to a habit—tor trifling 
insubordination—it is enough to deprive 
the offender of part of his time at recess, 
or inflict such other penalty as may mark 
the teacher’s displeasure, and prove un- 
pleasant to the culprit. But for a false- 
hood, for deliberate cruelty, for oppression 
to a smaller schoolmate, for persistent and 
willful neglect, for open and defiant insub- 
ordination, we would flog the offender in 
open school. And we would use the old 
instrument, in the old manner, discarding 
the ruler, which appears to be the fashion 
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in certain quarters, as beth inefficient and 
dangerous, and not using the hand alone 
under any pretext. 

An occurrence happened some years 
since, which satisfied us of the impropriety 
of any other than the orthodox mode. We 
saw a child, whose hand had been ruined 
by the severe application of a ruler to the 
palm. The teacher who did it was not 
brutal; on the contrary she was a lady in 
feeling and practice—one who had not the 
desire to harm a worm. The punishment 
was not vindictive, nor excessive in 
amount; it was administered with ordi- 
nary vigor, and doubtless from a mere 
sense of duty. Indeed, tle child was a 
favorite pupil—yet the result was lamenta- 
ble. ‘The child was crippled in the hand; 
the teacher, though the parents finally for- 
gave her, has never fully forgiven herself. 
It is the memory of this occurrence, which 
has impressed on us the necessity of calling 
teachers’ attention to the matter, in a jour- 
nal conducted for their own benefit, rather 
than having it done in journals of a less 
friendly character. And though the case 
is an extreme one, so long as there is a 
possibility of its occurrence again, under 
similar circumstances, it is worthy of grave 
and careful consideration. 

The idea of flogging on the hand is a 
humane one, and the practice, theoreti- 
cally, not liable to produce mischief. If 
the blows were struck entirely on and 
across the palm, nothing injurious could 
well ensue. The tissues there are thick, 
elastic, and capable of resistance. But, 
partly from the natural shrinkage of the 
little hand, and partly from an occasional 
nervousness on the part of the teacher, it 
is difficult to so graduate the blow that it 
will not fall partially upon the joints at the 
base of the fingers; and it is in a blow of 
precisely that character, in which the dan- 
ger lies. In the case we refer to, inflam- 
mation followed, there was a “joint felon,” 
and, in spite of careful surgical treatment, 
an ancliylosis of the finger-joint, leaving a 
permanent deformity. 

Blows and cuffs on the head, no teacher, 
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who reflects, ever gives. The practice is 
dangerous, and utterly indefensible. 

There are occasions, we repeat, when 
boys must be flogged, if you would main- 
tain discipline and good order; and we do 
not care how reasonably severe the flog- 
ging may be, if deserved. But switches 
are cheap, and nature has provided a por- 
tion of the human anatomy where the 
switch can be sharply applied, with impu- 
nity. With girls it would be more diffi- 
cult; but a blow of any kind, need rarely, 
if ever, be applied to a girl. Milder pun- 
ishments can be effectively used. In the 
case of a boy, there need be no trouble. 
There is a tempting prominence always 
ready for the purpose of the disciplinarian. 
The maxim of King Solomon may receive 
due reverence without danger to the re- 
cipient of his cherished application. But 
blows on the hands or head are manifestly 
improper; and punishment, in those few 
cases in which a clever teacher will find the 
rod to be needed, should be honored both 
in the breech and the observance. 





Music 1n Scuoots. 


COMMISSION, consisting of Félicien 
David, Hain], Gevert, Laurent de 
Rille, and Marmontel, have been appointed 
by the French government to consider 
whether it would be proper and desirable 
to render instruction in music compulsory 
in the French schools and colleges; and if 
so, to what extent. The commission is 
composed of capable and conscientious in- 
quirers, and we shall look with interest for 
the appearance of their report, of which 
we will furnish a summary. 





“Me” anp “I.” 

NHE Dean of Canterbury (Dr. Henry 
Alford), in a recent work—“ The 
Queen’s English”—takes rather strong 
ground in favor of certain colloquial terms, 
which are generally censured by the gram- 
marians. Among others, he defends the 
phrase, ‘It is me.” Says the Dean: 
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“<Tt is me,’ is an expression which 
every one uses. Grammarians (of the 
smaller order) protest; schoolmasters (of 
the lower kind) prohibit and chastise ; but 
English men, women, and children go on 
saying it, and will go on saying it as long 
as the English language is spoken. Here 
is a phenomenon worth accounting for. 
‘Not at all,’ say our censors ; ‘don’t trou- 
ble yourselves about it; it isa mere vul- 
garism. Leave it off yourself, and try to 
persuade every one else to leave it off.’ 
But, my good censors, I cannot. I did 
what I could. I wrote a letter inviting 
the chief of you to come to Canterbury 
and hear my third lecture. I wrote in 
some fear and trembling. All my adverbs 
were what I should call misplaced, that I 
might not offend him. But at last I was 
obliged to transgress, in spite of my good 
resolutions. ! was promising to meet him 
at the station, and | was going to write— 
“ If you see on the platform ‘an old party 
in « shovel, that will be I.” But my pen 
refused to sanction (to endorse, I believe I 
ought to say, but I cannot), the construc- 
tion. ‘ That will be me, came from it, in 
spite, as | said. of my resolve of the best 
possible behavior.” 


The Dean then guetes from Dr. La- 
tham’s “ History of the English Language,” 
p. 586 : 

“We may .... call the word me a sec- 
ondary nominative, inasmuch as such 
phrases as it is me=it is J, are common. 
To call such expressions incorrect English 
is to assume the point. No one says that 
c’est moi is bad French, and e’est je is good. 
The fact is that, with us, the whole ques- 
tion is a question of degree. Has or has 
not custom been sufficiently prevalent to 
have transferred the forms me, ye, and you 
from one case to another? Or, perhaps 
we may say, is there any real custom at 
all in favor of J except so far as the gram- 
marians have made one? It is clear that 
the French analogy is against it. It is 
also clear that a personal pronoun as a 
predicate may be in a different analogy 
from the personal pronoun as a subject.” 


In commenting upon the matter, the 
“London Reader” says: 

“With every respect for the dean and 
the doctor, this is surely beatifg about the 
bush. An act of Parliament is. said to 
override every thing. In all languages, 
dead as well as living, idiom does the 
same. We cannot translate into German, 
for instance, the French c’est moi or the 
English it is me; we must use ich, not 
mich—ich bin es, Tam it, not es ist mich. 
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It is clearly an idiomatical expression to 
say it is me, which our mixed tongue has 
derived from our Norman ancestors; and, 
being such, it is too deeply rooted to be 
eradicated by grammarians of the smaller 
order as the déan most aptly terms the 
cavilers, Idiomis one thing and grammar 
another; but no man can snub the former 
with impunity in thinking to do honor to 
the latter.” 


We admit that there are certain tenden- 
cies in the English language which it is 
almost impossible to resist ; and there are 
modes of expression to which habit gives 
authority. Theoretically, “thou,” being 
the first person, singular, is proper to use 
in addressing an individual, and yet we 
always use the first person, plural, instead. 


Even the members of the Society of 


Friends do not use “thou.” but say 


“thee,” a grosser violation of the gram- 
matical rules than the other. The spoken 
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and written language of a nation differ: 
the one being easy, unconstrained, and 
careless; the other getting on stilts occa- 
sionally, or, at all events, walking very 
erect, and with precision of step. In this 
case, however, the substitution of “me,” 
for “J,” is not idiomatic. 
vulgarism. 


It is a mere 
The tendency to the expres- 
sion may arise from the position of the 
pronoun. The objective pronoun usually 
following the pronoun, we naturally, if in 
haste, may give the objective form from 
the position. In the controversy, to which 
Dr. Alford’s book has given rise, one 
writer attempts to justify the use of “me,” 
in the sentence quoted, because the con- 
struction is “me [whom you will see]. 
You will see me.” But thisis absurd. The 
only legitimate ground of defence is that 
taken by the Dean himself, though we do 
not think that quite tenable. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Wuketine, July, 1864. 

Mr. Editor—I read with much interest, 
the article from “ Franklin,” in the June 
number of your valuable journal. We find 
in our schools rapid readers, ready read- 
ers, and dold readers in large numbers, but 
the number of good readers is very small. 
“There must be something wrong in the 
mode of instruction.” Let us see. Cana 
pupil read correctly when he does not 
understand what he is reading? Does not 
the nicety of utterance depend on a clear 
apprehension of the force of every word he 
isuttering? Certainly these questions must 
be answered in the affirmative. Again, is 
it not equally clear that to read well im- 
plies the ability to read without stopping 
to spell? 

In the ordinary routine of a reading 
class, we find a vexatious hesitation of the 
pupil, and often a nervous impatience of the 
.teacher. To a visitor this exhibition is ex- 
ceedingly wearisome. Other reasons may 
ve assigned: long reading lessons, and dry 
didactic homilies render this exercise a 


drowsy process. Can these evils be avoid- 
ed? We answer, they can. The experi- 
ence of the writer is such that he can bear 
testimony to the fact that reading may be 
rendered a delightful relief to other stu- 
dies. There are no text-books constructed 
precisely on the plan we have used, though 
many authors are gravitating in that di- 
rection. Here are the rules we observe: 
We teach one word at a time, and such as 
is adapted to the capacity of the pupil, and 
for very young learners that word may 
constitute the only new word introduced 
into the lesson. 

We are very repetitious, often requiring 
the whole class to spell a difficult word in- 
dividually and in unison. No word is 
passed till it is mastered, 

We make the exercises short. We keep 
the whole class alive for mistakes in ca- 
dence, or emphasis, or pronunciation. 

We use the idea and object system in 
enlivening the exercises and in defining 
the words. With smaller classes we have 
used manuscript books and the blackboard 
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‘with delightful success. One sentence 
pronounced, a word at a time, will do 
much tv correct hesitation in utterance. 
The plan may seem slow. but remember 
that the child’s mind will not receive 
much mental food at one exercise. Quin- 
tilian has compared it to a vessel with a 
small mouth. If you wish to fill it, put in 
a drop at a time. 

We give an illustration of the method 
used in our manuscripts, which may see 
the press at some future day. Suppose 
you wish to introduce the word perpen- 
dicular, among others with which the class 
has become acquainted. 

Let it be spelled by each, and then in 


Tue Sprorrum or Carsoy.—M. Morin, 
of Versailles, finding that coal, charcoal, 
and the diamond cannot be vaporized by 
heat when isolated, yet the same spectrum 
produced by the common gas-flame, cyano- 
gen, carbonic oxyd and acid, acelytene, and 
the hydro-carbons generally, has concluded 
that this result must be due to the only ele- 
ment common to all these compounds, car- 
bon, and that in a state of vapor. It fol- 
lows that the theory of the candle-flame 
must be somewhat modified. The base of 
the flame, being blue, is the vapor of car- 
bon preserved from combustion, but kept 
at a high temperature by the envelope of 
hydrogen, which, being the more combusti- 
ble element, alone unites with the oxygen 
of the air. Above the blue part comes the 
luminous part produced by the passage of 
carbon from the gaseous to the solid state, 
giving out in the passage a considerable 
quantity of heat, ‘The black cone, sur- 
rounding the wick of the candle, is formed 
of gaseous carburets of hydrogen, which 
burn only in the upper part of the flame, 
where they come iato contact with oxy- 
gen, Hydrogen being not very combusti- 
ble, but very subtile, diffusing and pene- 
trating, its combustion takes place under 
conditions in which it would be impossible 
for other gaseous vapors or bodies to burn. 
If a candle be gently moved so that the 
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unison. Then write it on the blackboard, 
accompanied by perpendicular marks. Re- 
quire the class to hold their right hands in 
& perpendicular position. Call one or more 
to hold your wand or a book in that man- 
ner. Then proceed to the reading: “The 
wall of the house is perpendicular;” “I 
see a boy holding his book in a perpendic- 
ular position,” and similar sentences. Ac- 
quiring knowledge is as agreeable to the 
child as to the man. It will impart a 
healthy confidence to his raanner, and by 
using language as he learns its meaning he 
marches, by slow but certain steps, to- 
wards the goal of excellency. 


flame may be inclined, and the air allowed 
to come into contact with the wick, we see 
the hydrogen take fire, and above the wick 
appears the vapor of carbon. The tallow 
can exist alone, and give its vaporous reac- 
tions only when it has near it the high 
temperature produced by combustion of 
hydrogen. When cyanogen is burned in a 
current of oxygen the high temperature 
produced by the interior of the flame makes 
the vapor of carbon intensely hot, and 
hence very luminous. Consequently its 
spectrum is also very luminous, 


Composition oF THE Sonar ArTMos- 
PHERE.—Kirchhoff, the great spectrum 
analyzer, states that the evidence of the 
existence of potassium in the sun has 
broken down under closer investigation, 
but that additional proof has been obtained 
concerning the existence of iron, nickel, 
barium, copper, &c. He asserts that no 
additional elements have been discovered 
in the sun. In this connection we may 
state that, in a late number of the Quarter- 
ly Journal of Science, Sir Jno, Herschel 
hazards the theory that the original excit- 
ing cause of solar spots may be found in 
the circulation of an elliptic ring of plane-, 
tary matter, sufficiently minute to avoid 
telescopic vision, having a major axis cor- 
responding to eleven aud one-ninth years, 
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and an eccentricity which would bring its 
perihelion within the region in question: 
the matter of the ring being unequally 
distributed over its circuit with a mini- 
mum and maximum following in, by an 
interval, somewhat less than its semi-cir- 
cumference. By assuming certain condi- 
tions as to the constitution of such a ring, 
and the extent of deviation from an exact 
quantity in the periodic times of its com- 
ponent clements, he finds that not only the 
shorter period of eleven and one-ninth 
years, but also the longer one of fifty-six 
years, insisted upon by Dr. Wolf, and vari- 
ous other changes, are susceptible of ex- 
planation. 


Propuction OF OxyGEN wituout Heat. 
—Mr. J. Robins, of the London Chemical 
Society, uses a comparatively new process 
for obtaining oxygen, which, although not 
entirely novel, is deserving of much atten- 
tion. The substances used are peroxyd of 
barium and bi chromate of potassa, which, 
mixed together, are placed in a glass flask 
or bottle, provided with an exit tube, anda 
mixture of dilute sulphuric and hydro- 
chloric acids is poured on, when oxygen is 
rapidly evolved. The chemical changes 
taking place, which by the way are not 
easily explained, are formation of sulphate 
of baryta and binoxyd of hydrogen; the 
latter, in contact with chromic acid, is re- 
duced to water and sesquioxyd of chromi- 
umis formed. The peroxyds of potassium, 
sodium, strontium, and calcium, may be 
severally substituted for the peroxyd of 
barium. Manganate or per mangate of 
potassa, binoxyd of manganese or binoxyd 
of lead may be used, instead of bi-chro- 
mate of potassa, but the relative cheapness 
of the latter renders it more available. ‘he 
oxygen obtained in this manner is sufii- 
ciently pure for medicinal and chemical 
purposes. 


SusstitvutkE For GunrowpErR.—Com- 
pounds of this nature are being rapidly dis- 
covered. In our summary of last month 
we had occasion to notice one from Europe. 
Another hag been discovered by Dr. P. 
Swift, of Haverford College, Pennsylvania. 
He found that sulphuretted hydrogen in 
carbon forms a very explosive compound: 
it having blown a hole through a thick 
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oaken bench, upon which the first experi- 
ment was tried. The carbon, when placed 
under a receiver, absorbs from fifty to one 
hundred times its bulk of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, thereby becoming exceedingly 
explosive. ‘The doctor is confident of hav- 
ing discovered a substitute for gunpowder 
and in company with Dr. Chase of Boston. 
is still proceeding with his investigations. 
In this connection we may state that it has 
been pretty well settled by a long series of 
experiments instituted by the British and 
Austrian governments, that gun-cotton will 
soon supersede gunpowder in most depart- 
ments of warfare; but more especially in 
heavy artillery. It has the peculiar ad- 
vantage of fouling to but a slight extent in 
comparison with gunpowder. 


Tue Spectrrum.—From Wells’ Annual 
of Scientific Discovery we learn that a 
beautiful practical application of the princi 
ples of spectrum analysis has recently been 
made in England, in the casting of steel. 
In a newly adopted method of melting the 
metal it is important to know the exact 
moment at which to shut down the cover 
of the furnace: time must be allowed for 
the escape of the gaseous products which 
are injurious to the steel. But if that time 
be prolonged, an injurious effect of another 
kind is produced. To meet this contin- 
gency, it has been proposed to test the 
gases as they fly off by means of the spec- 
troscope; and as socn as the color is ob- 
served, peculiar to the gas which begins to 
escape the moment the molten metal is in 
proper condition, the manufacturer will 
then have an infallible sign of the proper 
time to close the furnace. 


A.toys.—M. Le Guen states that his ex- 
periments prove that up to two and one- 
half per cent., tungsten alloyed with iron 
increases its hardness and tenacity, but 
beyond that proportion is prejudicial. A 
metallic alloy applicable to the manufac- 
ture of bells, hammers, anvils, and non-cut- 
ting’ tools has been invented in London. 
It is made chiefly of iron and steel, the 
mixture being brought about by means of 
manganese and biborate of soda. It is 
likely to bring about a revolution in the 
useful arts. 
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Ovr ATMospnerE—Mr. Glaisher, the 
scientific balloonist, sends to the English 
journals an interesting account of his as- 
cent, in which he says, “ The results of this 
ascent are truly remarkable. They estab- 
lish the prevalence of totally opposite cur- 
rents of the air within two miles of the 
earth; as also temperatures of the air, 
actually warmer than on the earth, at 
heights exceeding 8,000 feet, where, in 
fact, the thermometer stands thirty to forty 
degrees lower than on the earth; consti- 
tuting the results of this ascent as differing 
from the others, and as one by no means 
unimportant in the series. 


Action oF OxyGEN on Wine.—At the 
December meeting of the French Academy 
of Sciences, M. Berthelot showed that ten 
cubic centimetres of oxygen are sufficient 
to destroy the bouquet of a litre of wine in 
a few minutes. Yet a smali quantity of 
this gas in a diluted state, as in the air, 
does not seem to affect the bouquet, owing 
to the presence of carbonic acid in the 
wine. The common loss of excellence ap- 
pears to arise from the gradual absorption 
of oxygen from the atmosphere, which 
affects it as would the addition of some 
mineral water. 


Limits oF Perpetcan Snow.—M. E. 
Renon announces, as a law, that, in all 
countries in the world, the limit of perpet- 
ual snow is the height at which the hotter 
half of the year has a temperature equal to 
that of melting ice. Under the equator it 
is 15,000 feet, and at the southern point of 
South America is 5,000 feet above the sea- 
level. 


Water kept in a leaden vessel for only 
a day, has been found to contract a sweet- 
ness of taste, and become poisonous for in- 
ternal use. Consequently, water standing 
for some time in leaden pipes, should be 
thoroughly drawn off before it is used for 
culinary purposes or for drinking. 


Ir is supposed, by some philosophers, 
that the continued friction of the water 
may ultimately stop the rotation of the 
earth on its axis, and that a time may come 
when it wil] always present the same face 
to the moon as the moon does to us; and 
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that the cessation of the moon’s rotatior 
on her axis, may have been caused by the 
tides of molten matter of which that body 
may have been originally composed. 


Ir has been estimated that the heat 
emitted from every square foot of the sun’s 
surface in an hour, is equivalent to that 
produced by the combustion of 1,500 ‘bs. 
of coal; and the mechanical work which 
that quantity of coal is able to produce, is 
equal to that of 7,000 horses. The light 
and heat of the sun are far greater than 
any that can be produced artificially; 
nevertheless, such a rapid Joss of heat as 
that constantly given out, would, in a long 
course of years, occasion a sensible effett, 
if there were no means of restoring the 
lost power. Some suppose that the fall of 
meteorites into the sun keeps up its heat. 
Others, that the contraction of the sun a 
10,000th part of its diameter, would gen- 
erate sufficient heat to maintain its present 
heating force for nearly 3,000 years. As- 
suming the density of the sun to be equal 
to that of the earth, a similar amount of 
contraction would suffice for ten millions 
of years. 


Iv is confidently anticipated abroad, that, 
at no remote period, photography will be 
advanced so far as to be able to give to 
the eye the various colors of the objects it 
represents. The colors of the spectrum 
have been produced on a silver plate, im- 
mersed in a solution of chlorine, but the 
effect is but transitory. Fixation is now 
the great object of which many eminent 
operators are in search. 


Tue well-known optician, Duboscq, has 
succeeded in producing the effect of zig-zag 
lightning on the stage, with its peculiar 
blue color, by means of a concave mirror, 
in the process of which are the two carbon 
poles of a powerful battery nearly in con- 
tact. When the mirror is rapidly moved 
by the hand, and the poles touch for a 
brief interval, a dazzling beam of light is 
thrown across the stage, precisely like a 
flash of lightning. He has al%o succeeded 
in producing a rainbow, by means of an 
electric spectrum, which is used with effect 
in the opera of Moses. 
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An English writer says that fathers are 
usually harsh critics of their boys’ mental 
powers, as mothers are of their daughters’ 
powers of housekeeping. 


Tue military budgets of the different 
States of Europe, have been estimated to 
amount to more than one-fourth of the 
whole expense of Government. 


Ir was asserted in a memoir read before 
the London Statistical Society, at a recent 
meeting, that farm-laberers attain to the 
greatest longevity, and that even street- 
scavengers live long, owing to their con- 
stant occupation out of doors. 


A map of the moon’s surface, corrected 
according to the latest observations, has 
been published, containing one hundred 
and ten objects, all of which are named 
and indexed, so that they may be easily 
found, even by non-professional persons. 


In the heart of the city of London there 
is a church, where to this day, in pursuance 
of some old bequest, on every Easter Tues- 
day, the rector preaches what is called the 
“Flower sermon,” which is always about 
flowers, and the people who come to hear 
it bring bouquets of flowers in their hands, 


Irarics, in writing, resemble oaths in 
conversation; implying weakness in evi- 
dence, argument, or intellect, or, it may be, 
all three. 


Empty Borties NaviGaTInG THE OoEAN. 
—Captain Beecher, editor of the English 
Nautical Magazine, has compiled within 
the last ten years, the following curious 
voyages of bottles thrown into the sea by 
unfortunate navigators. A good many 
bottles cast into the sea next to the African 
coast, found their way to Europe. One 
bottle seems to have anticipated the Pana- 
ma route, haying traveled from the Panama 
Isthmus to the Irish coast. Another 
crossed the Atlantic from the Canaries to 
Nova Scotia. Three or four bottles thrown 
into the sea by Greenland mariners off Da- 
vis’s straits, landed on the northwest coast 
of Ireland. Another one made a curious 
trip—swam from the South Atlantic Ocean 


to the west coast of Africa, passed Gibral- 
tar, went along the Portuguese coast of 
France, and was finally picked up on Jer- 
sey Island. One bottle was found after 
sixteen years’ swimming, one after four- 
teen, and two after ten years. A few only 
traveled more than one year, and one only 
five days. This was sent off by the cap- 
tain of the Race Horse, on the 17th of 
April, in the Carribean Sea, and was found 
on the 22d, after having gone through 
three degrees longitude (two hundred and 
ten miles), western direction. Captair 
McClure, of the Investigator, threw a bot- 
tle into the sea in 1850, on his way to 
Behring’s Strait. It swam three thousand 
five hundred miles in two hundred days, 
and was picked up on the Honduras coast. 


JcpGe Witt1aM Borrsrorp, one of the 
oldest living graduates of Yale College, 
died a few weeks since at Westmoreland, 
Nova Scotia. The ten oldest living grad- 
uates of Yale are all natives of Connecticut, 
but they are scattered over the country. 


In Lowell, Mass., there is an apple-tree 
which never blossoms, and yet is loaded 
every year with fruit. Grafts from it 
blossom. The seeds are frequently par- 
tially or wholly exposed to view at the 
outside of the “blow” end of the fruit, 
while the centre of the fruit is as compact 
as that of a turnip. 


On the day of Garibaldi’s ertry into 
London, over half a million copies of his 
photograph were sold. 


Tue beer-houses in London, if placed 
side by side, would make a row thirty-nine 
miles in length. 


Raisine Fruir mm Russta.—In the in- 
tensely cold climate of St. Petersburg, 
where nearly all our common fruit-trees 
perish under ordinary circumstances, fine 
crops of apples, plums, and cherries, have 
been obtained by training the branches on 
a trellis, only about a foot from the ground. 
The heavy snows entirely cover them, and 
completely protect them. Large crops of 
apples have thus been obtained for succes- 
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sive years, even after winters which had 
destroyed other trees when double-matted. 
The green-gage and Orleans plum have 
ripened before mid-autumn. Morello cher- 
ries have borne good crops. When the 
fruit ripens, it does not bruise in falling. 


Tue Danish War.—The Danes, though 
they fight bravely, are evidently not so 
well skilled in gunnery and tactics as the 
Prussians. The Prussians adopted in their 
seige batteries against Dybbol, pieces called 
wall buchsen (wall rifles), mounted on the 
parapets of the trenches and fired from the 
shoulder, having a padded butt and a 
spring buffer, on the principle of that used 
on railways, to break the recoil. The wall 
buchsen has an accurate range of 3,000 
paces, or more than 2.600 English yards; 
and is chiefly used for picking off artillery- 
men at their guns, as it can be truly aimed 
at the embrasures or port-holes. The pro- 
jectile is a small shell, weighing about two 
ounces, which explodes on striking. 


Be on Goop Terms witH your Pi.Low. 
—tThe instant the head is laid on the pil- 
low, is that in which conscience delivers 
its decrees. If it has conceived any evil 
design, it is surrounded by thorns. The 
softest down is hard under the restless 
head of the wicked. In order to be happy, 
one must be on good terms with one’s pil- 
low, for the nightly reproaches it can 
make must be heard; yet.it is never so 
delicions, so tranquil, as after a day on 
which one has performed some good act, 
or when one is conscious of having spent 
it in some useful or substantial employ- 
ment. 


A Sunpay-scnHoor teacher, speaking one 
day to his children upon the depravity of 
the human heart, asked his children if 
they knew any one who was always 
good; one of the class, prompted by 
simple and child-like affection, instantly 
replied: “Yes, sir, I know one—my 
mother.” 


Rev. Atexanper Crank, Editor of the 
School Visitor, is now associated with 
Rev. T. H. Stockton, D. D. (late chaplain 
to Congress), as the junior pastor of the 
Church of the New Testament, Philadel- 
phia. 
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IN every man’s soul there is a tinge of 
melancholy. In the recesses of the thick 
branches and leaves of the mighty oak, 

_ twilight lingers even through the midday. 


THINKING. 

Throu_h the clouds of gold and purple, 
Slow the sun is sinking; 

Fetlock deep within the river, 
Stand the cattle, drinking; 

On the bridge above the mill-stream, 
Rests the maiden—thinking. 


Nut-brown hair that mocks the sunset 
With its golden gleaming— 

Hands above her pitcher folded, 
With the graceful seeming 

Of an antique-sculptured Nereid, 
By a fountain dreaming. 


As a tender thought had swayed her, 
O’er the stream she’s leaning; 

While her red lips curve and quiver 
With a sudden meaning; 

And a quick nod shakes her ringlets, 
All her features screening. 


For there comes a sound of laughter, 
And a merry cheering; 

And the cattle turn their faces 
To a step that’s nearing— 

And she waits for words low-spoken 
In a tone endearing. 


Low behind the western tree-tops 
Now the sun is sinking; 

Toward the bridge, the weary cattle 
Turn themselves from drinking— 

Ah! they never guessed, as I did, 
What the maid was thinking! 


A ReEPoRTER of the Poughkeepsie San- 
itary Fair, tells this story: “ Passing 
through one of the halls, a placard caught 
my eye: ‘Representation of a bona fide 
Historical Event; Persons taken in for 
Ten Cents.’ I sallied in. A young lady 
pulled a bone across a huge piece of 
ham-rind, which she was pleased to in- 
form me represented Bonaparte crossing 
the Rhine.” 





OzonizEp water is now used for drinking 
and the toilet. It is advertised in Lon- 
don in the following style: ‘Its usé is at- 
tended by a sensation which has been aptly 
described as ‘the perfume of purity.’ Being 
perfectly innoxious and tasteless, a few 
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drops make a most refreshing and invigor- 
ating addition to the tumbler of plain 
drinking or soda water, from which they 
remove all trace of soluble organic matter 
—a fact of infinite importance to the voy- 
ager or the invalid. When employed for 
the toilet, bath, &c., it removes from the 
mouth all impure and foreign tastes and 
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odors, whether arising from natural or ar- 
tificial causes, such as the practice of 
smoking, and counteracts the irritation 
and morbid effects of carious teeth. It 
purifies and softens the skin, and tends to 
promote a healthy state of the whole body, 
by removing all secretions, and restoring a 
wholesome condition.” 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue annual meeting of the National 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Og- 
densburg, New York, commencing on the 
10th of August, at 10 o’clock a. m., and 
continuing three day. 

Most of the hotels at Ogdensburg will 
furnish accommodations to members at a 
reduced charge of $1.50 a day. 

The exercises will consist of lectures and 
papers by prominent educators, and the 
discussion of various educational topics. 


Tne annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Instruction will be held at 
Portland, Maine, August: 16, 17, and 18. 


Ineuam Untversity, which has just 
concluded its thirtieth anniversary, was 
established by the Misses Inghams, two 
sisters, highly educated and devotedly 


Christian women. They were humble in 
their aspirations and views, designing to 
build up a school, local and comparatively 
restricted in its usefulness. But their mer- 
its were appreciated, and their labors 
blessed, and the school grew in its dimen- 
‘sions and importance in its educational 
facilities and appliances, until, in the 
year 1857, it received from the legislature 
of the State of New York a university 
charter, as ample in its privileges and 
powers any in the country. Its first chan- 
cellor was the Rev. Samuel H. Cox, D. D., 
LL. D., and formerly pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn. About 
this time the institution, with its ample 
buildings, its tasteful grounds, its extensive 
mineral cabinent, its library, and appa- 
ratus—a property valued at about fifty 


thousand dollars—was presented by the 
Misses Ingham, and conveyed to the 
Synod of Genessee, in the hope of greater 
usefulness and a permanent endowment. 
It was expected that Dr. Cox, with his 
brilliant reputation and numerous friends, 
would bring to it wealth and influence. 
But while the venerable doctor was dis- 
tinguished as a preacher, historian, and 
scholar, he did not excel, as the high func- 
tionary of the institution, and under his ad- 
ministration, its interests began to wane 
and suffer. Still it had a vast amount of 
vitality, a hold upon the affections and con- 
fidence of the public, not easily broken; 
and with great. unanimity and cordiality 
the Synod nominated, and the Council con- 
firmed, the appointment to the chancellor- 
ate of the Rev. S. D. Burchard, D. D., 
pastor of the Thirteenth street Presbyterian 
Church of this city. 

It was the inauguration of the chancel- 
lor-elect that gave special interest to the 
recent commencement exercises. The 
usuai examination of classes continued with 
unabated interest for four days previous to 
the commencement proper, and we can 
truly say, that in no similar institution, in 
no college, have we ever witnessed a more 
thoroug!: or.a better sustained examination, 
in which the pupils acquitted themselves 
with greater honor, showing a familiarity 
with the ancient languages, history, sci- 
ence, and the higher branches of mathe- 
matics, which would have done credit to 
any university scholar in the land. We 
were constrained to admit that woman has 
equal powers of acquisition with the 
stronger sex. ‘The exercises were relieved 
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and beautified by music, solos, quartettes, 
instrumental and vocal, by the pupils of 
the school, under the. general supervision 
of their accomplished teacher, Miss Frances 
M. Colvin of Rochester. ** 

Another attractive feature was the free 
access, by the numerous visitors, after the 
morning and afternoon examination of 
classes, to the beautiful galleries of art, the 
work. for the most part, of the pupils under 
the training of their distinguished master, 
P. Stanton. A. M., a gentleman of rare 
moral merit and artistic attainment. Some 
pictures of the old masters adorn the gal- 
lery, of great value, appealing with silent 
and irresistible eloquence to the aspirations 
of the young ladies to strive to excel in 
this beautiful accemplishment. 

On the 21st of June, the evening pre- 
vious to the commencement, the exercises 
were of a highly intellectual and interest- 
ing character, consisting of the reading of 
essays by some of the more advanced 
pupils and members of the two literary 
societies represented, the “ Altonia” and 
the “Concordia ;” and a poem, on Woman, 
by Alfred B. Street, Esq., a poet of no 
mean pretensions of this nineteenth cen- 
tury. But the 22d was the high day, the 
day of coronation, of flowers and palm 
branches, when all the tribes from the sur- 
rounding country, cities, and villages came 
up to worship at this altar and seminary of 
learning. 

The day was excessively hot, and the 
crowd immense, as the people were eager 
to see, to hear, to learn; and the members 
of the graduating class were prepared to 
do their best, and they did equal, if not 
excel, the expectations of all, in composi- 
tions of rare excellence, showing a refine- 
ment of taste and a scholarship, which we 
have seldom seen equaled by the graduates 
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of our best colleges. The following were 
the topics of the essays read by the young 
ladies whose names are attached: ‘* The 
Living Past,” by Lucy H. Colvin; “ Conse- 
crated Places,” by Josephine M. Champ- 
ney; ‘ Mission of Sorrow,” by Kate D. 
Colvin; “In the Shadow,” by Myra P. 
Brainerd ; “ Misapplication of Talent,” by 
Frances M. Ward; “The Workman and 
His Work,” by Melissa Nottingham ; 
“Transmission of Character,” by Kate E. 
Raymond; ‘Influence of Nature upon 
Notions,” with the “ Valedictory,” by 
Sarah E. Whiting. 

The afternoon was occupied by the in- 
augural services and the conferring of de- 
grees. 

After a beautiful quartette, and solo, by 
Miss Tanner of Buffalo, prayer was offered 
by the venerable ex-chancellor, Rev. Dr. 
Cox. An appropriate charge was then 
delivered, by Rev. J. R. Page of Perry, to 
the new incumbent, and the seal and 
eharter of the university committed to him 
as the insignia of his office, and then came 
his inaugural address, “On the Proper 
Education of Woman,” which held the 
people, for more than an hour, in breath- 
less attention, save when they were con- 
strained to give expression by the most 
hearty applause. Much was expected from 
the new chancellor, but all went away de- 
lighted, feeling that they had enjoyed “a 
feast of reason, and a flow of soul.” 

Ingham University is located at Leroy, 
some twenty miles south of Rochester, 
directly on the Central Road, in a beauti- 
ful and quiet-village, surrounded by a most 
fertile and magnificent country. Further 
particulars may be received by applying at 
the office of this journal, or of the chancel- 
lor, Rev. 8. D. Burchard, D. D., New York 
city. 


Such a confidential outpouring of the great 
master’s heart to his relatives and friends, 
such valuable hints and pertinent sugges- 
tions, give us a better insight to the com 
poser’s nature, than even his sublime music 
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The cadenza introduced at pages 93 and 94, 
is finely conceived, and we can readily see 
how effective it must have been when intro- 
duced in the first movement of Mozart’s D 
minor concerto. His occasional sharp, crisp, 
and pregnant criticisms on cotemporaries 
and others, are the more valuable as the re- 
sult of actual impressions of the moment ; 
and he gives you a clear idea, sometimes by 
a sentence, of the manner and peculiarities 
of various notables of the day. The book (1) 
is handsomely printed, and is of that con- 
venient size which fits either the traveling- 
trunk or the traveler’s pocket. 

Professor Knapp is well-known as a 
thorough French scholar, highly successful 
in his profession, and his two new books (2) 
are worthy of note. The arrangement of 
the grammar is very satisfactory, the exam- 
ples are well-selected, and much discernment 
shown in the choice of words for the con- 
cluding vocabulary. The part on pronun- 
ciation, wherein Professor Knapp follows the 
Parisian mode, is clearer than is usual in the 
grammars, and will tend to correct errors 
into which learners are apt to fall, through 
practicing conversation with Frenchmen not 
thoroughly educated. The reading-book, to 
which there is appended a fuller vocabulary 
than that attached to the grammar, and 
which contains some brief but valuable 
biographical and critical notes, is marked 
not only by good taste in the selections, and 
felicitous arrangement, but by a combination 
of excellent features. In the vocabulary, for 
instance, every essential idiom or peculiarity 
differing from the use of the corresponding 
word in English, is introduced, and the ré- 
gime proposition, with its English equiva- 
lent, is added after the words that require it. 

A new edition of “Smith’s First Latin 
Course,” (3) well and favorably known to in- 
structors, has been issued under the super- 
vision of Professor Drisler. It is enough to 
say that the editor has performed his work 
well and carefully ; and that the text, from 
a careful examination, appears to be accu- 
rate. The style of the book is creditable to 
the printer, the specimen-words of the differ- 
ent parts of speech in the various vocabula- 
ries prefixed to the lessons, standing out in 





(1) Letters or Fetix MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY, FROM 
1833 To 1847. Edited by Pavut and CarRL MENDELSSOHN 
BartTHouipy. Translated by Lady Wallace. Philadel- 
phia: Frederick Leypoldt. New York: F. W. Christern. 
18mo, pp. vi-421. 

(2) A Practica, GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
Containing « Grammar, Exercises, Reading Lessons, and 

a complete Prononncing Vocabulary. By WiILtiaM 

Knapp, A.M. New York: Harper & Brothers. 16mo, 

pp. 502. 


Crestomataie Francaise. A French Reading-Book. 
Containing. T. Selections from the best French Writers, 
with References to the Author’s French Grammar. II. 
The Master-pieces of Moliére, Racine, Boileau, and Vol- 
taire. With Explanatory Notes, Biographical Notices, 
and a Vocabulary. By Wiiuiam Knapp f 
York: Harper & Brothers. 16mo, pp. 480. 


(3) Principia Latina. No.1. A First Latin Course, com- 
reher. jing Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise-Book, with 
ocabularies. By Wittiam Situ, LL.D. Revised by 

H. Drisler, A. M.” New York : Harper & Brothers. 16mo, 
pp. x11-187. 
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bold type, to the great convenience and ad- 
vantage of pupils. 

There are two volumes of what is generally 
known as the “Reason Why Series,” that 
lie before us.(4) Wedo not admire short cuts 
to learning. The royal road isa bad road. 
As instruction-books, accurate as the infor- 
mation seems to be in these volumes, we 
should condemn them; but as aids in repe- 
tition, and in refreshing the memory of ad- 
vanced pupils, they might be introduced in 
schools with great advantage. There are 
several academies in which they are now 
serviceably employed in the way of which 
we speak; and it strikes us that a series of 
repetetive works, on the various branches of 
education, ‘f properly prepared, would come 
into universal use. Such an idea is worthy 
of the consideration of the publishers. 

Nine-tenths of the essays on “ Home,” and 
“Home-Life,” are dull reading, consisting of 
platitudes, or unconsidered views, or a mix- 
ture of both. We can except the little vol- 
ume of Mr. Ware (5) from this category. The 
style is simple, flowing, and easy ; the senti- 
ments adapted for more than a New Eng- 
land atmosphere ; and some of the hints are 
valuable, if not entirely new. We have 
found the book of sufficient interest to read 
through carefully, and to recur to selected 
passages. We commend it particularly to 
young people just setting out on the career 
of married life. The chapter entitled 
“Home, the Residence,” is entitled to fre- 
quent perusal. 

Of political biographies—books to advance 
the fortunes or gratify the pride of leading 
politicians—we have no great admiration. 
They are generally mere laudatory compila- 
tions; wearisome, dull, and unprofitable. 
“The Ferry-Boy and the Financier,” (6) is an 
attempt to impress on the minds of young 
people a sense of the general ability and 
merits of the late Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. There is some interest in the details, 
and the narrative is told well, but some of 
the incidents are apocryphal. In this con- 
nection, it may be as well to mention, that 
the story told about Mr. Wirt, on page 272, 
has been told before of other distinguished 
gentlemen—among the rest, of Bishop War- 
burton. 

A story very well written, purporting to 
give pictures of Southern life, is “ Honor,” 
by Mr. Bulfinch.(7) Some of the scenes are 
exaggerations; but on the whole, the book 
has interest. The interest would be height- 
ened by a condensation of the narrative. 





(4) Tue Reason Way; General Science. New York: Dick 
& Fitzgerald. 12mo, pp. 346. 

Tar Reason Wuy; Natural History. New York: Dick & 
Fitzgerald. 12mo. 

(5) Home-Lire; What it Is, and What it Need. 
F. W. Ware. Boston: Wm. “V. Spence: 
Xxiv-180. 

(6) Tue Ferry-Boy anp THE FINANCIER. ¢y a Contribu- 
tor to the ** Atlantic”? Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 
16mo, pp. 332. 

(7) Honor; or The Slave-Dealer’s Danghter. 
G, Butrixcs. Boston: Wm. V. Spencer. 
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18mo, pp. 
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The new work on “ Penmanship,” by Mr. 
Potter, (8) intended for the use of schools, is 
an exceedingly valuable work for both teach- 
ers and pupils—for the former, since it con- 
tains all the instructions necessary to be im- 
parted to the learner; and for the latter, 
because it presents the principles of the form- 
ation of letters and sentences in a simple, 
clear, and demonstrative style. A teacher 
who is himself an admirable penman, often 
fails to make good penmen of his pupils, 
because he is less familiar with the princi- 
ples than the practice of his art, or has not 
made himself thorcughly familiar with the 
elements of written characters, the relative 
proportion of parts, and the rules of position 
and manipulation. With this work, the 
teacher finds the connection of the theory 
and practice of elegant penmanship, and is 
enabled to teach as well as execute. 

While speaking of works on Penmanship, 
we think proper to call attention to the 
Writing Charts, by Potter & Hammond. 
Passing the mere elegance of their mechan- 
ical execution, we look upon these charts as 
a necessity in any well regulated school- 
room, for obvious reasons. Hung up in the 
school-room, they will require no explana- 
tion. The pupil who is not otherwise en- 
gaged, can be directed to copy them, and 
without stirring from his seat, the idle mo- 
ments sometimes found in all schools for 
certain pupils, will be employed with profit. 
He is thus taught through the faculty of im- 
itation; and with the letters, he is taught 
also their analysis, synthesis, and classifica- 
tion, without being aware of the process of 
instruction. 

The following notice, from the London 
Reader, conveys so nearly our own views 
concerning a very pleasant book, (9) that we 
copy and endorse it, though such is against 
our custom : 

“The structure of the story is as simple 
as the spirit that animates it. A generous, 
heedless, open-hearted youth, loses his money 
in horse-racing ; is slighted by his mistress, 
whose giddy little head is temporarily be- 
wildered by the attentions of a handsome 
rival; is disowned by his rich uncle, and 
quits the country in despair. Before his de- 
parture has transpired, the uncle is murdered 
for the sake of his strong box—a tragedy 
almost unprecedented in New Jersey. In 
the midst of the public consternation, a 
corpse, recognized as the nephew’s, turns up 
on the beach: hence he naturally obtains a 
reputation for murder combined with suicide. 
The experienced novel-reader, however, will 
not require to be informed that he reappears 
in due course, and that his punishment is 
commuted into matrimony. There is a 
great charm in the character of Angie, the 
village belle, whose willful coquetry shades 





(8) PENMANSHIP ExpLaINepD. By S. H. Potter. 
ork : Schermerhorn, Bancroft & Co 

(9 Hauntep Hearts, By the Author of 
lighter.” Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 
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beautifully off into high and pure feeling, 
under the influence of sorrow and repentance. 
Hannah, the grim old lady, is well done: 
and there is great humor in many of the 
minor characters, and an air of graphic real- 
ity about the pictures of New Jersey life in 
general. On the whole, ‘“ Haunted Hearts” 
is a very winning, if very unassuming little 
story. The diction is as pure as that of any 
English novel, and a slight tendency to 
dwell too long on trivialities may be readily 
forgiven, in consideration of good feeling, 
liberality, and sound sense.” 

Of compilations of Hymns and Sacred 
Songs, there seems to beno end. Dr. Kirk’s 
“Songs for Social and Public Worship,” (10) 
is an improvement in character upon some of 
its predecessors, and displays good taste and 
sound judgment on the part of its compiler. 
Its portability, clear type, and general me- 
chanical excellence, assist in commending it 
still more to the use of families. The in- 
dices are especially thorough and complete. 


NEw Music.—We have five new pieces of 
sheet music on our table, from the house of 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, which present 
about an average of the usual variety given 
by music publishers. These are as follows: 

1. Finale de Lucrezia Borgia, varié pour 
Piano, par A. Goria. [In D flat major.] 

This is more notable than most of the 
compositions of its author, and will, we think, 
have as great a popularity. It may present 
—especially such parts as the maestoso 
movement on pages 6 and 7—some difficul- 
ties to the great majority of players, but 
none that are insurmountable; while the 
general arrangement is happy, the mode of 
treatment striking, and there are passages— 
those on pages 5 and 11, for instance—of 
great beauty. The piece will make capital 
practice for first-class performers on the 
piano, besides being always an attractive 
part of the repertoire of the amateur per- 
former. 

2. “Ah, who can tell how lonely.” [B flat.] 

This is the celebrated romance, “ Ah non 
pensar che pieno,” from Beatrice di Tenda, 
admirably arranged. It needs no commend- 
ation. . 

3. Le 
natural. } 

Why, Le Torrent, we can not say. The 
waltz is rather tame than otherwise, but it 
is pleasing, without being striking or novel, 
and will well suit the mass of pupils. 

4. For Thee and only Thee. Ballad. F. 
Buckley. [F.] 

5. ’Twas evening at the window. 
Graben Hoffman. [F.] 

Two songs calculated to be popular. The 
air of the first is at the usual level of the 
author’s works; the second is tender, simple, 
and Germanesque. 


Torrent Waltz. J. Bellak. [C 


Song. 


(10) Sones For Soctan AND Pusiic Worsuipv. Revised 
edition, Edited and compiled by Rev. Epwarp N. Kirk, 
D. D. Boston: Henry Hoyt. Imp. lémo, pp. 296. 











